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A book that is worth referring to after its first 
reading is of small value without an index. Indeed, 
there is a measure of truth in the suggestion that, if 
the choicé must be made, a good index without a 
book is preferable to a book without a good index. 
There are subscribers te The Sunday School Times 
who preserve and bind its issues year by year. Of 
course, they want an index to its contents. Such an 
index for 1887 is now in course of preparation. Every 
subscriber who applies for it will be supplied with a 
copy of this Index free of charge. Although several 
weeks will elapse before its completion for delivery, 
the Index will be forwarded, in due time, to those 
who send their names and addresses to John D, Wat 
tles, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Over against Sinai stands Patmos, as a place of 
God’s revelation of his truth to his people. From 
the one place there came the main teachings of the 
Pentateuch; frgm the other there came the wonder- 
ful lessons of the Apocalypse. Not long ago Professor 
J. Rendel Harris told, in these pages, of the Bible 
manuscripts found, or likely to be found, in the monas- 





tery on Mount Sinai.. And now the same thorough 


scholar lays before the readers of The Sunday School | 


Times a corresponding article concerning Greek manu- 
scripts in the monastery of St. John at Patmos. Moses 
and John stood face to face on the Mountain of the 
Transfiguration. It was yet earlier that Moses had 
been in the light of God’s face on Sinai. It was yet 
later that John was in that light on Patmos. And 
even down to the present hour there are added gleams 
of light shining out from those two places of God’s 
disclosure of himself to those whom he made disclosers 
of his truth for a thousand generations. 

Every new sorrow to the Christian believer is a 
summons to new power as. a sympathizer with those 


235 | who are in similar sorrow. This would be a dreary 


world indeed, if each one’s griefs and trials were 
unparalleled in human experience. In sorrow as in 
joy, it is not good that man should be alone; hence 
God fits us by our sufferings to be helpers to those 
who knew such suffering before we knew it. It has 
been well said that “a new affliction strings a new 
chord in the heart, which responds to some new note 
of complaint within the wide scale of human woe.” 
Therefore, among the good gifts from our Father 
which we find fresh occasion to rejoice over in this 
holiday season of giving and receiving, let us count, 
as by no means the least valuable to us, our afflic- 
tions, our griefs, and our trials; for by these we are 
given added power to be touched with the feeling of 
the infirmities of those to whom we ought to be min- 


ez | isters of Him who was made perfect through suffering. 


A man may shirk his work, but he cannot shirk 
his duty. A parent may wisely delegate much of the 
work of teaching his children, but he cannot delegate 
the duty of that wise delegation. Much less can a 
parent delegate the duty of doing that work which 
only a parent can do. Fathers and mothers make 
special studies of music, of art, of languages; but how 
few of them make any study of the child as a child and 
of their children as their children! No one thinks 
of trusting a physician who has not passed through a 
well-defined curriculum of study. No one prefers to 
seek as a counsellor, in matters of law, any but a man 
who has spent years in legal study, and has proved 
his merits in his practice. Yet many a child is com- 
pelled to look up to:a father or a mother who knows 
less of child-nature, and less of that child’s necessities 
and capabilities, than the undergraduate student in 
law or in medicine knows of those subjects which are 
peculiarly his to know. In no human sphere is 
thorough competency more important or more desira- 
ble than in that of the parent. 


There is no better way of emptying the mind of 
evil than by filling it with good. To set one’s self to 
forget something which he knows he ought not to 
remember, would be to undertake a hopeless task. 
But to set one’s self to remember something which is 
just the opposite of that which he would fain forget, 
would be a pretty sure way of causing the other 
thing to be forgotten. If a soldier under fire allowed 
his mind to dwell on his personal peril, he would 
have hard work to keep from turning his back on 
duty ; nor would his wish to forget his danger help 
him to such forgetting. But if a soldier under fire 
would fix his thought on the special work assigned 





to him by his commander, and would keep his atten- 
tion on that, he would by that very fact lose an 
active sense of his danger, and be able to do what he 
ought to do, just when and as it ought to be done. 
If a surgeon, while performing a delicate and diffi- 
cult operation on a patient whose life was peculiarly 
precious, permitted his thoughts to rest on the 
involved discomfort and danger to his patient, or on 
the possibilities of his own failure or mistake, he 
would thereby be unfitted for his important work in 
hand. But giving his whole attention, in mind, eye, 
and hand, to the task he has undertaken, and to the 
methods of its wise doing, he leaves no place in his 
mind, for the time being, for anxiety for his patient, 
or for questioning concerning his own success in the 
premises, And in thus forgetting his patient’s pains 
and perils, that surgeon is doing best and most for 
that patient’s safety and comfort. So it is in every 
sphere of action; the wise remembering of what 
ought to be remembered, is also the wise forgetting of 
whatought to be forgotten. The surest way of repelling 
and resisting the evil is by wooing and welcoming the 
good. The only certain method of combating sel- 
fishness, is by giving one’s self to loving devotedness 
to others. Self-surrender to the one Master is the 
finding of one’s truest self eternally. 





FACING.BACKWARD, OR FACING 
FORWARD. 


By nature man seems intended to face in the direc- 
tion of his walking. But, as a practical truth, few 
men walk through life with their faces persistently 
set forward. Some, as they walk, have their faces 
down at their feet, looking’ to their steps in careful- 
ness ; or watching for possible treasures on the earth 
they are treading; or not venturing to raise their 
eyes because of an oppressive sense of their own un- 
worthiness. Others look back with longing for that 
which is behind them, or with regrets over that which 
they missed, and go forward with vain self-reproaches 
over former failures, or with useless wishes for a 
retention of the enjoyable things from which they are 
moving away. Others, again, as they walk, give side- 
long glances at that which is on their either hand, 
without gaining a clear full view, from either front 
or rear, of that which strikes their eyes. Yet others 
look only upward, as they move on in life, seeking to 
gain a sight of the invisible, and to be lifted thereby 
in spirit above the trials and the needs of their earthly 
course; and in this their eyes are too often turned 
away from the duties and privileges which await them 
in their path of progress. There are those who turn 
their whole bodies toward the starting-point of their 
life’s journey, instead of toward its destination, and 
walk backward, with their faces set on that which is . 
before them when it ought to be behind. And, again, 
there are those’who, with their faces set toward their 
destination, move onward with their eyes fixed on 
that which is in sight before them, and in expectant 
outlook fo# that which is yet to appear in the same 
direction. Looking downward, looking upward, look- 
ing backward, looking sideways, are common ways 
of looking as one moves on in his life-course; and 
all these ways have their advantages as varying 
methods within their respective limits; but facing 
to the rear and walking backward is the poorest way 
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of all of making progress in life, And the best way 
of all is walking forward and facing as one walks. 

There are two ways of making progress in knowl- 
edge,—walking backward and walking forward,— 
and it is probably true that more men walk baekward 
than walk forward in the path of knowledge. In the 
one case the man fixes his eyes on the knowledge 
already acquired by him, and walks backward facing 
his acquisitions of knowledge. He does not indeed 
claim, nor even suppose, that he knows all that is to 
be known; but he sees no signs of unattained knowl- 
edge in that on which his eyes rest as he moves back- 
ward with his face toward that which is already his. 
There is no active expectancy of further acquisitions 
of knowledge in his mind, because he sees no place 
for such acquisitions. Nor does he have any doubts 
as to the fullness and accuracy of the knowledge which 
he has. Any addition to or correction of that knowl- 
edge is, in a sense, forced upon him; and it brings 
with it only a confirmation of his conviction that his 
stock of knowledge is a great and a growingone. In 
the other case, however, the man with his face set 
toward yet unattained knowledge loses sight of that 
which he has already gained. As soon as he has 
made an acquisition, it is put behind him, and he 
presses forward toward that which is still in advance. 
The more he knows, the more he sees of his compara- 
tive ignorance. He is always expecting to gain, but 
he is never satisfied with what he does gain. Such a 
man makes larger and more constant additions to his 
store of knowledge than the other; even though he 
has no such supreme satisfaction with it. 

There are two ways of journeying toward heaven, 
—walking thither with the face forward, and walking 
thither with the face backward. In the one case the 
believer has hope as well as faith. He is sure that the 
best things are beforg ‘him, and not behind him. In 
the other case, he can see only the good that has been. 
His faith is practically without hope. He whose outlook 
is the forward one, finds added cheer in every gleam 
of light, and in every new token of God’s loving 
favor. These are in themselves incentives to him to 
press on with zeal and enthusiasm toward their source, 
and so toward the enjoyment of which they give him 
promise. But he whose face is in the direction of the 
past, finds continually only fresh cause for thinking 
that the greatest good is thitherward. All the good 
he sees he is moving away from. Every step of his 
progress takes the only brightness he has known one 
step farther away from him. ' His very blessings as 
he journeys come in upon him from behind, and he 
has never a glimpse of them until they are already 
receding in the distance. And so it is that, while 
both believers are helped heayenward by the good 
gifts which their Father sends to them, the one is led 
by these blessings, with his face glowing in their 
coming light ; while the other is pushed backward by 
these blessings, with his face saddened by his regrets 
that he must move away from the only good which has 
ever gladdened his pilgrim eyes. Every Christian 
believer is moving in one of these ways on his 
heavenward course; and it is for him to decide 
which way shall be his. He can walk toward the 
light, or he can turn his back upon it, He can 
insist on believing that he is moving away from the 
good old days; or he can be sure that the best days 
and the best things which God has for his children 
are ever and always yet to come. And go it is that 
in the passing years one believer looks sadly upon 
the old year which he is leaving, while another looks 

_forward in hope to the new year which is coming. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Sharp eyes, and a great many of them, are on the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times. The statements and 
the counter-statements of its correspondents are watched 
with scrutiny. If a lesson-help writer is in error, he is 
pretty sure to be correeted. If the one who corrects 
him is not quite accurate, he also is called to account, 
Thus Dr. Schauffler recently said there were no Sunday 
papers in London. A Pennsylvania reader named sev- 
eral London papers bearing the date of Sunday. Dr. 
Schauffler admitted that he was in error. And now sey- 





eral readers come to his defense, One from New York 
writes ; 

In your Notes on Open Letters, with regard to the statement 
of Dr. Schauffler that “London has no Sunday newspapers,” 
you say a Pennsylvania reader asks “What has become of 
Lloyd’s News, The Dispatch, The Weekly Times,” etc, ‘and 
De. Schanufiler replies, “I back off,” ete. ‘The paper men-q 
tioned were not printed or issued on Sunday any more than 
The Sunday School Times before me was printed on December 
17, and consequently were not Sunday papers. They were 
Gated a few days ahead; and I used to read them in.a shop in 
a country town in England on Friday and Saturday, although 
they were dated for the following Sunday. 


And a Massachusetts reader adds: 


It strikes me that Dr. Schauffler is practically right about 
London newspapers. The Dispatch, like some other weeklies, 
was dated Sunday, but could be bought in Glasgow, four hun- 
dred miles away, on Saturday afternoon. I never saw a paper 
sold in London on Sunday, nor heard one cried for sale, nor 
saw & newspaper office in Fleet Street open. 


There are lessons in the words of Jesus to the narrow- 
minded Jews of his day, which are not yet fully compre- 
hended by Christian believers generally, The parable 
of the husbandman tolerating the tares with the wheat 
until the day of harvest, and the reference to God’s giv- 
ing the sunlight and the rain to the just and to the un- 
just, with other similar teachings of the gospel, have yet 
butimperfectly recognized bearings on questions of prac- 
tical duty in the every-day life of the children of God. 
These lessons might well be pondered by those who would 
refuse light and air and. water and sewerage and food 
to those whose lives and whose occupations are not what 
they should be. An inquirer recently asked, in these 
columns, whether it would be right for him, in the sup- 
plying of electric lights to the public generally, to 
respond to a call to supply them to a drinking-saloon. 
He was answered to the effect that a public distributor 
of the necessaries and comforts of life was not himself 
responsible for any misuse, by those who purchased it, of 
that which he distributed; and that, acting under his 
chartered privileges from and for the public, he had no 
right to refuse an application for supply because of his 
disapproval of a person who made the application. This 
answer has disturbed several whose views of ethical dis- 
tinctions are evidently somewhat confused, One corres- 
pondent from ine writes in earnest protest after 
this sort: 


In your issue of December 10, answering an honest inquiry 
about the proper observance of the Sabbath, you say: “Ifa 
man were to agree to furnish electric lights for a liquor-shop 
for a certain percentage of the sales of that shop, he would be, 
so far, a partner in the business,-with a responsibility for its 
consequences, But if he simply supplies electric light to those 
who require it, it is no more his duty to inquire what is to be 
done by aid of that light than it is for a provision dealer to 
inquire into the course of life of those who may find physical 
sustenance by means of the meat and potatoes which he sells 
them.” What sort of casuistry is that? You evade the ques- 
tion asked. He was asked to furnish light for a saloon, which 
is known to be a business producing from three-fourths to nine- 
tenths of all the poverty, vice, and crime of the country. If 
he furnishes light to such a house doing such a business, and 
for that purpose and no other, does he not become partaker of 
the crimes and misery resulting, just as much as though he were 
a partner in any other way? Will not the money received be 
blood-money just as much as though he furnished the liquor 
to make a man drunk, who, in his drunkenness, killed a man 
and divided the plunder with him? How can The Sunday 
School Times send out such casuistry around the world? O 
my brother! correct this fearful error; for multitudes will 
thereby justify themselves, not only in furnishing lights to 
saloons, but in renting their buildings, and furnishing all sorts 
of materials for the dreadful business, and building and rent- 
ing houses for purposes of prostitution, and every other kind of 
iniquity, on the ground that he is no more guilty in any such 
case than the gas-man is for furnishing gas to a man who reads 
bad books by the light he furnishes! I was never more shocked. 
in reading anythingin my life,—and I am now nearly three-, 
score and ten,—than I was when I read that item in The Sun- 
day School Times. 

And from a New York State reader there comes added 
evidence of a confusion of mind on this question. 
He says: 

In your Notes on Open Letters, you say in substance. that it 
is right for a Christian man to supply electric light for a beer- 
saloon or bar-room. If this be so, may it not be right for a 
Christian man to rent a house for a bar-room or saloon, or.even 
for a house of ill-fame? Where do you draw the line? A lit- 
tle more light, please. 

The distinction between renting for immoral purposes a 
building which remains one’s own, and the supply oflight, 
or water, or sewerage, by a chartered corporation, to a 
house thus used, or to persons whoare themselves immoral, 





would seem to be a clear one. The principle of the law 
of the “commoz carrier” is applicable in the latter case, 


A railroad company cannot refuse to carry a man on its 
trains because of a disapproval of himself or his busi- 
ness, A hotel cannot forbid such a man its accommoda- 
tions. Nor can a merchant who has commodities for sale 
refuse to supply him that which he desires to purchase, A 
physician would be lacking in humanity who refused 
call to minister to the sick ina house of ill-fame And 
acletgyman who would refuse to enter that house to 
give the counsels of religion there, would be wanting in 
the true spirit of the gospel of his Master. Light and 
watér and seWerage are purifiers as‘ far as they go; 
they are, in a sense, as medicine and a8 means of grace. 
They are, in the plan of God, to be granted alike to the 
good and to the evil, to the just and to the unjust, If 
one who is supplying them to the community can refuse 
them to a drinking-saloon or to a theatre, he ought also, 
on the same principle, to refuse them to many a home 
of splendor in our fashionable city quarters, where the 
owner is known to be a man of evil character, who is 


‘| active in his own home as elsewhere in the leading 


astray of the unwary, and in the undermining of the 
character of those who come under his influence. This 
sort of moral boycotting does not represent the gospel 
spirit. It isin conflict with the teachings of our Lord, 
It will not tend to promote the interests of purity. 








NEW YEAR'S DAYS. 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


No Advent chimes ring loud and clear 
When dawns our newest, happiest year; 
No church-tower marks with solemn face 
When our dead years have run their race; 
No sign he sees, no sound he hears, 
Whose soul doth stand between the years, 


When loyal hearts unfaltering say, 
“?Tis thine to choose, mine to obey ;” 
When steadfast faith undimmed can see 
A thought unkind can never be 
_ The thought of God to those his love 
By ways they have not known would prove; 


When Love her wrongs may not requite, 
Lest she should lose her heavenlier right 
To be forgiven as she forgave, 
Of whom she would forgiveness crave,— 
r Tn winter’s white or summer’s blue, 
Begins a year both glad and new. 


Dear heart! God send or weal or woe, 
If, sending, he shall bless thee so; 
Till Time for thee his wings shall fold 
O’er old years new, and new years old, 
May He whose hands the ages sway 
Make every day thy New Year’s Day! 





GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN THE MONAS- 
TERY OF ST. JOHN ON PATMOS 


BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


It is some months since I gave in these pages an 
abstract.of the results which had been arrived at by Dr. 
Gardthausen with regard to the condition of the library 
upon Mount Sinai, and the prospect of further discoveries 
of early Christian books in thatdirection, The following 
notes contain some hints and suggestions with regard to 
a similar question, the condition of the library of the 
monastery of St. John in the island of Patmos, Each of 
these holy places has its interest for the Christian student ; 
they are closely connected with the two great apocalypses 
of religious history, although perhaps some will think it 
strange to speak of the precepts of the Decalogue in the 
light of an apocalypse. Each of them is a sacred soli- 
tude, reserved by God for his immediate speech to the 
children of men; and around each there has accumulated 
a body of legend and tradition which from its very dis- 
tortion adds to the impressiveness of the scriptural state- 
ments concerning the manner of those utterances, 

It is not, however, my purpose to dwell upon the 
external features of the scenes chosen for the great ear- 
lier and latter revelations of the Scripture. It seems to 
me that Christian interest ought to pags beyond the mere 
sentiment which rightly attaches to these localities, and 
exhibit itself as an active inquiry to determine the extent 
to which our actual religious information can be increased 
from the libraries of the holy mountain and the holy 
island, We shall never gather anything from Sinai that 
will increase our knowledge of the life of Moses, nor fill 
up the lacune of the life of St. John by geographical 
and archeological researches in Patmos. But we may 
add much from the stores in the convent libraries that 
will fill up the gaps in later Christian history ahd 
literature. 

The immediate motive for my writing these lines om 
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the Patmos library was the happiness caused by the 
recent gift of a friend, who had brought back with him 
from thence a number of photographs of the most cele- 
brated manuscripts in the library, As these lie before 
me, they give a far more vivid idea of the library and its 
contents (scanty though they are in number, only fifteen 
pages in all) than the notices which have from time to 
time found their way into print with regard to the style 
and age of the manuscripts. It has long been known 
that of all Greek monasteries in the Levant, Patmos was 
amongst the richest in book-treasures, The foundation 
of the monastery does not, it is true, go back farther than 
the tenth century; but there are many books of a much 
earlier period, which may perhaps have been brought to 
the island at its first foundation from some dismantled 
convent in Asia Minor, At all events, the age of foun- 
dation of. the convent is far below that of some of the 
books which it contains. They probably were collected 
from various parts at a time when the interest of Greek 
monks in the theology of their own church was some- 
thing very different from the almost extinct knowledge of 
to-day. Nor were the riches of the convent library con- 
fined to those portions of literature which for convenience 
we distinguish as sacred. It was from this library that 
the Bodleian collection at Oxford derived one of its most 
precious treasures, the celebrated copy of Plato, dated 
in the year 895, and so one of the earliest of all known 
Greek manuscripts in the cursiye script, and named, after 
the scholar who acquired it from the monks, the Codex 
Clarkianus. Many other valuable manuscripts must 
from time to time, by pillage or unequal sale, have found 
their way from Patmos into the Western markets and 
libraries. Of the manuscripts which are now contained 
in the library, perhaps the most important is the series 
ef fragments of a copy of the Gospels written in uncial 
characters, with silver letters, on purple vellum, This 
copy was written in the latter part of the sixth century. 
Btolen leaves of it lie in the British Museum, the Vatican 
library, and the Imperial library at Vienna; and there 
must be more of the book in hiding somewhere, since 
these only make up forty-five leaves with the part still 
preserved at Patmos. 

The photographs which I have show the vellum to be 
somewhat wrinkled and curled with age, and the writing 
rather worn down. All the known fragments of this 
famous Codex have been carefully collated, and the 
readings are accessible to New Testament scholars. 

The next Codex of importance is, perhaps, the famous 
Patmos Job. This is an uncial copy of the Book of 
Job, accompanied by a full patristic Catena (also in 
uncials) on the margins, and a series of remarkable 
pictures in illustration of the subject. When the British 
Government sent the Bodleian librarian (Dr. Coxe) to 
the East, some thirty years since, to report on the state 
of the Greek libraries, he made special efforts to secure 
this illuminated Job. He describes his attempt as fol- 
lows: “The old bishop .. . with two others of his infe- 
rior clergy, remained in the room with me while I 
examined this volume, and saw it safely deposited in its 
chest before. leaving me. The authorities were well 
acquainted with and all deplored the loss they had sus- 
tained in their Plato, and knew perfectly well where it is 
now deposited. No money would tempt them to part with 
their Job.” The photographic copies which I have 
obtained of this splendid manuscript show that it is not 
quite so early as the seventh or eighth century, to which 
Coxe was disposed to attribute it; and I see that Profes- 
sor Gardthausen, who examined it on his way back from 
Binai, detected the date 950 at the end of the book. 
And certainly this is much nearer the truth, as far as 
the style of the uncial writing goes, than Coxe’s estimate. 
It would have been an interesting detail of a visit to 
Patmos to transcribe the text of this Job and the 
Catena attached to it. But I find that the Catena is 
extant in more accessible manuscripts of later date, and 
has, I think, been printed fromthem, I know of another 
similarly illuminated uncial copy of Job, which is also 
much more easy of access to scholars, It probably con- 
tains the same Catena and a like Greek text. 

The third Codex to which attention has been drawn is 
a splendid folio copy of St. Gregory Nazianzen: it is 
written in the cursive hand, but preserves a very early 
peculiarity which it shares with the Vatican Codex, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and some other choice books, of 
being written in three columns to each page, This Codex 
was dated by Coxe in the ninth century, but a subscrip- 
tion in the book shows it to be the work of two Calabrian 
monks in the year 941. The writing is a fine specimen 
of early Greek wutk. 

Amongst my photographs there are also specimens 
of liturgical rolls, and one leaf of an uncial lectionary 
which is pasted into the cover of one of the other manu- 





scripts, The latter, which is written in double columns, is 
a good example of the later sloping uncial hand. 

These are the principal books concerning which I have 
obtained fresh information; I do not think any similar 
photographs have found their way westward. It is not 
a little strange that, amidst the wealth of this library, no 
one has yet succeeded in finding a single copy of the 
Apocalypse or of any work relating thereto. Tischendorf 
noted the deficiency with much surprise when he visited 
the island ; and he also records an amusing instance of 
monastic faithfulness to the memory of the Evangelist in 
the following sentence: “A manuscript which the good 
monks take pleasure in deducing from St. John himself, 
is probably of the tenth century !” 

Haverford College. 





REST IN PRAYER. 
BY EX-PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


An objection, serious and extended, to religious truth, 
rarely arises without some real reason as its basis. Many 
objections have been made to prayer, and among them 
this objection: It is absurd to expect that the wisdom 
and goodness of God will, through prayer, give place to 
the comparative thoughtlessness and selfishness of men. 
Prayer would be a misfortune if it were in any measure 
to replace the divine counsel with human desire. From 
this objection to prayer there has followed this explana- 
tion of it: It is designed, not to affect the mind of God, 
but our own minds, Its reaction on ourselves is its single 
and simple purpose. 

Without in any way accepting either the objection or 
the theory under it as sufficient in themselves, it is still 
well worth while to recognize and enforce this action of 
prayer on the mind itself, by which it is reconciled to the 
divine method, and softened intosubmission toit. While 
this process of harmonizing our feelings with the divine 
purposes—or, if we choose so to express it, with the laws 
of the world, so wise and comprehensive in their scope— 
can only proceed on the supposition that our prayers are 
really heard, and themselves make an efficient factor in 
the grand whole of the divine action, yet this reaction 
on ourselves is by no means a small part of the value 
of prayer. 

What we all most need in reference to the world—the 
complex physical and spiritual world of which we are so 
small a part—is to understand its methods in their 
divine wisdom, and to be able to work under them in 
the simplicity of faith, These methods are especially 
fitted to ripen character, to give us that forecast, patience, 
and quietness of spirit, by which all truth sinks deeply 
into our own minds, and brings us, first of all, fully into 
subjection to itself. Desires easily become eager, fretful, 
and foolish. How often do ready ways of gratifying 
desires in the child destroy all strength and repose of 
character, and subject the mind to appetites and passions 
in place of reasons and affections! The child is thus 
acting at short range al] the time, and is subject thereby 
to every form of spiritual accident. Prayer, pushed 
hastily forward in relief of some ardent impulse, may 
easily lead to the same result. Instead of keeping step 
with God in his work, instead of feeling ourselves firmly 
borne forward by the immutability of his truth and the 
eternity of his purposes, we are lifted off our feet and 
swung dependently, yet weakly and wearily, like a child 
tugging at and tugged by the hand of the parent at a 
pace too rapid for it. No state of mind is more suitable 
to us than repose in the divine purposes,—a repose full 
of insight, full of labor, full of hope,—an insight that 
measures times and spaces in the kingdom of heaven by 
the great spiritual-changes that take place in them. 
Give me rest,—the rest of a mind turning freely and 
smoothly on its own pivot of thought,—seems to me to be 
the supreme personal prayer; and this prayer is to be 
answered, not by running forward or backward, or by 
standing still in the service of God, but by walking with 
him according to his will in that service. 

Prayer, as a constant habit of mind, tends to secure in 
us this repose, because by it we spread out our feelings 
before God. The increased consciousness which we thus 
have of these feelings, makes us the more aware of the 
clearness with which they also lie before God. Ourown 
consciousness becomes to us, as it were, his conscious- 
ness, and we are assured that nothing is overlooked or 
forgotten. This assurance, of such infinite moment to 
us, becomes in prayer a strong feeling determining our 
spiritual attitude. 

It always does the child good, no matter what its con- 
fidence in the knowledge of the parent may be, to bring 
its own wants in its own words to him, and to feel direct 
contact with him at this very point of personal interces- 
sion, The heart is no longer left to struggle with an 
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abstract truth, and feed itself on it, but finds itself slid- 
ing into a living experience of confidence and love, 
Even if the facts were not altered by prayer,—we hold 
it rational to believe that they are altered,—our relation 
to them is profoundly altered, and a distinct conscious- 
ness of the Divine presence extends through our entire 
experience of them. 

Prayer also awakens a fresh timidity in us as to the 
adequacy of our own petitions; and thus a deeper sense 
overtakes us, in the very act of petition, that we should 
leave all with God—with that wider course of events of 
which the present event is so small a portion. A full 
example of this is given in that most urgent prayer ever 
offered, the prayer of Christ in Gethsemane. The real 
purpose of that prayer was inner strength,—a renewed 
sense of the divine presence, a thorough reconciliation 
to the divine method. Unanswered prayer—unanswered 
so far as the mere form of the petition is concerned—as 
often brings this supreme response as answered prayer. 
In this struggle of prayer, we approach in clear con- 
sciousness the divine wisdom, first submit ourselves to 
it, and then rejoice in it. We are most aware of this 
wisdom, and of its immediate applicability to the case in 
hand, when we are most urgent in prayer. The child 
gains the scope of the counsel of the parent in bringing 
his case to him. He goes in a child; he comes out a 
man. We go in before God full of want; we come out 
full of his wisdom, 

We have no patience with the precise method in 
which the physical tendency of our times, under a study 
of physical laws simply, strives to interpret the spiritual 
world; but we most gratefully recognize the fact, none 
the less, that the willfulness and narrowness of much 
that has been thought spiritual call for this exact 
counterpoise of inflexible law, widely running through 
the framework of things, and upholding them collectively 
and for all time. The larger share of duty lies in simply 
keeping pace with events we cannot control, in bringing 
our own minds into harmony with the divine mind in 
the midst of circumstances that may readily seem to us 
untoward, We do this rationally, spiritually, perfectly, 
when we do it with prayer. We do it doggedly and in 
the darkness of fear, when we do it without prayer, in 
the presence of impersonal law. 

Give me, O God! the rest of a soul full of harmonious 
activity in thy service, under thy counsel, according te 
thy infinite ways. 





THE DUTY OF BEING PLEASANT. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


In his graceful speech at the Dean Stanley Commemora- 
tion Meeting, James Russell Lowell told of his friend, 
Dr. Holmes, pointing out to him an epitaph upon a 
tombstone in the neighborhood of Boston. It recorded 
the name and date of the death of a wife and mother, 
and then added simply: “She was so pleasant.” 

Happily applying this thought to the subject of his 
address, Mr. Lowell added: “I think no man ever lived 
who was so pleasant to so many people.” And as we 
read that strong sincere testimony, it seems as though 
one-half the secret of Dean Stanley’s unique influence 
upon the world in which he lived were at once re- 
vealed to us. 

“So pleasant to so many people.” The whole force of 
the sentence lies in that latter half of it, for everybody 
knows how easy it is to be pleasant at times, and to cer- 
tain people, but when it comes to “so many,” ah! there’s 
the rub; for no man, be he dean, or deacon, or nobody 
in particular, could ever win a like encomium by being 
pleasant only when it was pleasant to be pleasant. 

Very lovely must have been the life of the New Eng- 
land mother whose biography could thus be summed up 
in one short sentence which yet leaves nothing to be told, 
and of that other mother whose resting-place in an Old 
England churchyard is marked with a marble slab 
bearing the beautiful words: “She always made home 
happy.” 

Many a time must the outcries of wearied muscles 
and overtaxed nerves, not to speak of sorrow-smitten 
hearts, have gone unheeded in order that the face might 
seem full of sunshine to the sharp eyes ever upon it. 

“ Why don’t you laugh, mother?” asked a little three- 
year-old, as the mother with clouded countenance was 
dressing her one morning; and the mother, thus awakened 
from her gloomy thoughts, made the little questioner 
happy by smiling lovingly upon her. 

It may appear a hard thing to say, but can it be gain- 
said, that there is no duty more largely neglected by 
the average every-day Christian than the duty of being 
pleasant ?—which, in view of the fact that no other duty 
is so easy of performance, and costs so little, seems pas» 
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ing strange, particularly when, of all people in the world, 
Christians ought to be the most cheerful in their social 


- It is true there is no evidence that Christ Jesus ever 
laughed, and those who follow him to-day with down- 
cast countenances might, perhaps, plead this in their 
own behalf, But even though it is not told about the 
Master that he at any time so much as smiled, while it 
is recorded that he wept, no one questions for a moment 
that his countenance was pleasant to perfection, Were 
it otherwise, indeed, would the little children have so 
readily suffered him to take them up in his arms, or 
would the Marys have loved him as they did? 

The power of beauty is great, but I verily believe that, 
could a fair test be applied, it would be found that the 
power of pleasantness is greater. Mirabeau and John 
Wilkes, two of the ugliest men of their day, were fas- 
cinating in the extreme to men and women alike; and of 
one whose face I love because of its unfailing pleasant- 
ness, I have heard it well said that he.is “ beautifully 
ugly.” Next to charity there is nothing that can cover 
such a multitude of sins, from our fellow-sinners at all 
events, as a pleasant manner, What, then, is the reason 
that this most admirable accomplishment is so little 
sought after ? 

Understand me, I have no reference to that thin 
veneer of geniality which the gruffest of us can assume 
together with our “company manners.” There is some- 
thing so patently insincere about this that it hardly 
deceives even the children, Nobody would earn the 
Massachusetts mother’s epitaph, though they practiced 
that kind of pleasantness all their days, True pleasant- 
ness, like true beauty, must be more than skin-deep. It 
must have its roots in the heart ere it flower forth in the 
face to brighten and bless, 

If Christians only realized, as they should, the gain of 
being pleasant, they would surely take more pains to 
cultivate the grace. Bishop Ryle relates concerning 
Whitefield, that a venerable lady of New York, when 
speaking of the influences by which she had been won to 
God, used these remarKable words: “ Mr. Whitefield was 
so cheerful that it tempted me to become a Christian,” — 
a most fragrant testimony to one of God’s grandest work- 
ers, and full of inspiration too; for while to only one in 
a million may be given the eloquence of a Whitefield, 
all who serve the same Master may reasonably hope to 
vie with him in the matter of cheerfulness, and thereby 
do their part in tempting outsiders into the kingdom. 

Come, then, friends and fellow-workers, some little 
forethought, a constant watchfulness, and a good deal of 
self-restraint, and we may all be Whitefields; and 
although it may not be engraven upon marble when we 
are gone, let it be written in the loving memories of those 
who knew us best that we were so pleasant as always to 
make home happy, and that by our very cheerfulness we 
tempted others to’ become Christians, 





FROM THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP TO 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY 8. KE BRIDGMAN, 


South of Blackfriars Bridge, in London, is a cluster of 
districts as little known to most Londoners as the Desert 
of Sahara. It is a dreary, squalid region, where poverty 
and suffering reign in all their rigor. Crowded with 
people, with dingy stores and shops, forlorn and grimy, 
the children grow up amid most depressing surroundings, 
To them the odor of pines and ferns, the fragrance of 
new-mown hay, the music of dancing streams, the song 
of birds, is utterly unknown. Were they transported 
in the night to our Hampshire or Berkshire hills, they 
would be dazed with surprise; a new world, indeed, 
would be discovered. Forty-four years ago, near Cim- 
berwell Sate, George Tinworth was born,—an unfamiliar 
name to most Americans, but the name of an artist who 
has won the highest honors in England, and who, in his 
special branch of study, is peerless, Only onrare oc¢asions 
has he wandered out of this dreary section of the great city. 
But as from the dark pools, shut in from the glad sun- 
shine, the pure lily rises in its regal robes; so from this 
realm of poverty an artist has risen, whose pure crea- 
tions have already attracted the attention of the leading 
artists of Great Britain. : 

Born in such a place, an only child, the son of a 
master wheelwright, he received a biblical education, 
from his pious mother. He grew up, every fibre of his 
being permeated with the Bible. Its study was a luxury. 
He read the Scriptures, not from a sense of duty, but as 
a constant joy. They became a part of his very nature. 
Other books were looked upon with indifference; the 


gentleman, with whom we were conversing to-day, 
remarked, “Why! George Tinworth is saturated with 


cally won the crown, His life should be an inspiration 
to every one who reads these lines, to see what sanctified 
genius and Christian zeal can do along the lines of a 
secular life.. Poverty pinching the household, brought 
to its head gloom, harshness, cruelty. In itall the faith 
of the sweet mother—a faith in a personal God—was 
born into the very soul of her darling son. 

A baby boy, his favorite amusement was drawing some 
object of nature on transparent slates, Then he rose to 
the dignity of a box of cheap paints, and was happy. 
Another onward step, and he began to cut butter-stamps 
out of wood and to carve little wooden images slyly. 
His father, with a strange perverseness, would break up 
his figures, and beat him for “wasting his time,” not 
perceiving the dawning of a genius that was.to receive 
the recognition of the Royal Academy, and to be 
rewarded with silver and gold medals and highest honors. 
Following his father’s steps, he at an early age entered 
his shop. When eighteen, he heard of the school of fine 
art at Lambeth. One evening he persuaded a comrade 
to make an excursion to see what the teaching meant. 
Peeping in at the window, under a blaze of light, they 
saw the sight, unusual to them, of a large company of 
well-dressed persons. They fied from the vision. But 
it was a burning bush to the lads. Again and again, as 
he in'the dingy shop turned the wheel, the scenes of 
that night, so eventful in his history, came before him. 
A second night of adventure was agreed upon. This 
time, lifted upon the shoulders of his friend, he looked 
in upon a small modeling class and the room far from 
full, The young fellows thought they might venture, 
but couldn’t screw up their courage. While standing at 
the door, to them the gate of Paradise, the fun-loving 
comrade suddenly gave the young artist a push, and he 
fell plump into the arms of one of the teachers just 
coming out. 

The poor boy was speechless, but he. took from. his 
pocket a head of Garibaldi, copied from a newspaper, 
and pounded out of a lump of sandstone by means of a 
hammer and a nail, and held it before the astonished 
teacher. This was the “open sesame” to the Lambeth 
school, as the kind instructor was keen enough to dis- 
cover in the boy a nativediamond. Evening after even- 
ing, for years, after a weary day in the dingy shop, he 
sought the school, lingering over his work until almost 
driven home. . In the meantime his father became 
harsher than ever, resisting with all his might the 
attempts of the boy to lift himself to a higher level. 
Were it not for the sheltering protection of his mother, 
he could hardly have supported existence. In a 
humorous bit of realism, he has shown himself as a 
young man; and in the picture the boy is furtively 
carving a head with hammer and nail, in the little 
wheelwright’s shop, with a boy on the watch at the door 
to give the signal when his father shall be seen turning 
the corner after his mid-day visit to the ale-house. 
Sometimes, however, the sentinel, with a boy’s love to 
see a stir, would prove treacherous, and the elder Tinworth 
would come in to destroy the images with all the energy 
of a prophet of old in breaking the images of Baal. 

But with a devotion to art which many storms could 
not quench, the young sculptor found his reward in 
receiving prize after prize in the schools, and, at the age 
of twenty, was admitted to the schools of the’ Royal 
Academy. His progress was rapid. Sir Charles East- 
lake, in presenting a prize, congratulated our hero from 
the low regions of London life on producing the best 
work which had been presented by this class for years. 
In 1867 the father died, not, however, before becoming 
a reformed man, and his opposition to his son had melted 
into gratified vanity. Twenty years ago, and this artist’s 
skill could not be carried into bread. Prizes of medals 
could not be moulded intoloans, A hungry youth could 
not live on clay, though it be changed into forms of last- 
ing beauty. The Paris Exhibition of 1867 was a turning- 
point in British industries. Art became not only manna 
to the soul, but opened pantry doors for starving artists. 
The Messrs. Doulton opened up an entire new field, and 
their fafence and terra-cotta works speedily won a world- 
wide reputation. At this juncture, with an aged mother to 
support, with no taste or health for the little shop, where, 
bending over rickety barrows and broken-down cabs, he 
found the grinding nature of poverty, he was introduced to 
Henry Doulton. Now opened upa new avenue of existence. 
This was an era in his life, when the summer side of the 
world turned its glow upon him. The artist could no 
longer be hidden; and year after year have come from his 

facile hand and clear brain and pure soul works in terra- 





Bible is to him guide, guardian, friend As an English 


the Bible!” Through suffering has he most emphati- |- 


marvelous. The spirit of the Bible is woven into all 
his works. 


In the Museum of Art at Edinburgh are three largo 
panels in terra cotta showing “The Seizing of Christ in 
Gethsemane,” “The Foot of the Cross,” and “The 
Descent from the Cross,” which show remarkable power. 
A new terra-cotta panel of “ Christ before Herod,” just 
completed, illustrates his sanctified genius. The list of 
his works, in medallions on fountains and monuments, 
in panels in museums and cathedrals, show the power of 
the Bible as an incitement to the highest realm of art, 
as the large proportion are scriptural scenes. 

In the Smithsonian Institute at Washington there is a 
pulpit in terra cotta and Doulton ware. This was 
exhibited at the Centennial, and shows the figures of 
Christ, his disciplés, and the three Marys. Mr. Tinworth 
is still young. He works with Bible in hand and heart, 
and thus is an evangelistic preacher of mighty power. 
The poor boy of Camberwell has shown to our American 
boys an example of heroic devotion to Christian art un- 
quenched by the fire of persecution. He has shown the 
wealth of the Bible, in that it is the fountain from which 
to draw the holiest inspiration. 

Among the cherished volumes in Mr. Moody’s library 
is the one entitled “George Tinworth and his Works,” 
an elegant folio volume, and to this are we indebted for 
the principal facts of our sketch. 





THE APOSTLE WHO MADE MISTAKES. 


BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 


“If I am ever so happy as to reach heaven, one of the 
first men I shall want to see is the apostle Peter. And 
I think I shall tell him what a comfort his history has 
‘been to me.” So said a devoted minister who has since 
entered into rest. 

. Doubtless others have been helped by the inspired 
record of the warm-hearted, impulsive, quick-spoken, 
and even blaspheming apostle. 

Mistakes he often made. That is one trait in his char- 
acter that appeals strongly to the average man. The 
man who never makes mistakes is almost above our - 
comprehension. We may admire, but we cannot hope 
to imitate, The saintly John seems to dwell in a dif- 
férent atmosphere ftom’ ‘that which surrounds us, in our 
temptations and trials, and we have no record of his 
failures and falls. No wonder the Master loved him! | 

But he loved Peter also. No doubt it was with a dif- 
ferent affection, even as a parent now has a different 
regard for his wayward child from that which he feels 
towards one who has never caused his heart a moment’s 
anxiety. - Christ put special honor upon Peter more than 
once or twice. He knew that Peter did not always 
appreciate the real situation. He knew that when they 
stood on the wondrous mount of transfiguration, poor 
blundering Peter would propose to erect tabernacles that 
they might abide there forever,—as if the work of 
redemption could thus be carried on! . But he also knew 
that the same impulsive Peter would alone, of all the dis- 
ciples, try to go on the angry waters of the lake to meet 
his approaching Lord. Jesus saw back of the mistakes 
and the miscomprehensions of his follower, and he read 
in that heart a real love for himself. 

Peter was rash, it is true. When heshould have been 
conciliatory, he was sometimes exasperating. He smote 
the high-priest’s servant and cut off his ear, when such 
an act could only prejudice the angry crowd still more 
against his Master. But before we condemn him too 
harshly, let us ask ourselves if we have never been 
guilty of similar conduct. 

We cannot excuse his shameful denial, thrice repeated, 
of his betrayed Lord. We cannot apologize for the blas- 
phemies uttered that awful night when he denied, with 
an oath, that he knew him. But are our consciences 
clear of similar denials? Have we never faltered, in 
presence of his enemies, in our acknowledgment of him? 
Have we never denied him ? 

If our hearts tell us we too have been guilty of like 
denial, let us find consolation in the Jook that Jesus gave 
to Peter. How much of reproof, yet infinite tenderness 
and yearning pity and forgiveness, that look showed ! 

From that solemn hour when Jesus turned and looked 
upon his erring but still loving follower, Peter’s life was 
changed. His devotion to his crucified and risen Lord 
never faltered, till at last, as tradition tells us, he sealed 
it with his blood on the cross to which he was condemned | 
by Nero; being crucified head downward, at his own | 
request, because he was not worthy to die in the same | 
way as Christ, whom he had denied. | 

Has Jesus looked upon us in our mistakes and wan- 
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show by a life of loving service, that, despite all our mis- 
takes, we are indeed his disciples. 
So shall the lessons of Peter’s life not be lost upon us. 





«GIRL NUMBER TWENTY.” 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


Most of us, reading of the examination, by Messrs. 
Gradgrind and Bounderby, of the rows of orderly chil- 
dren waiting to be duly crammed with “ facts,” feel an 
aggravated indignation when Mr. Gradgrind addresses 
“girl number twenty.” The method which refuses to 
recognize the individuality of the scholar, which regards 
a class of children as a succession of numerals, is both 
stupid and repulsive. 

“ Girl number twenty unable to define a horse!” says 
Mr. Gradgrind; and his blunt finger moves along the line 
in search of some better drilled “number.” The original, 
affectionate, beautiful, and devoted “Sissy Jupe” is, in 
this school of hard facts, simply “ girl number twenty.” 

But it is amazing how many Gradgrinds we find in our 
Sunday-schools, especially among teachers of large classes. 
There are so many Annies and Carries and Johnnys and 
Tommys that some teachers do not even attempt to mas- 
ter the distinctions. If you say, “That boy in the 
corner,” or employ the convenient emphasized “ you,” 
that boy will know you mean him, but he will also know 
that you have forgotten that he is Charley Davis, and 
that he said his verse perfectly last Sunday,—in fact, he 
will see that to you he is merely ‘‘ boy number twenty.” 

The gentleman who says “a few words” to the school, 
and who seems to be saying to himself, like the old man 
in the nonsense rhyme, “I’m not vain, but I do think I 
know how tosmile,” mentions the children of the primary 
class as “the little ones;” and truly it appears as if 
they were generally regarded merely as “ ones,” with 
neither names nor local habitations. 

Mrs. W—— had not twenty-five children in her class 
when we visited it, yet she called on “that little girl beside 
Grace,” and “ the little boy on the back seat.” The let- 
ters in the alphabet are more in number than those 
children, yet she would scarcely speak of “that capital 
letter at the left of the page, with a long tail”! 

This is mere thoughtlessness. Every one cannot re- 
member a hundred names, and attach them unfailingly 
to their owners; but some can, and others can come 
much nearer to the feat than they fancy. If they knew 
the importance of the art, they would make a stronger 
effort. ‘That girl with a brown hat” is inattentive and 
shy; but you will wonder at her improvement, when she 
learns that you know her to be Maggie Bates, ghose 
home is on the “third floor back,” and who has two 
brothers older, one younger, and a baby sister. Such 
exactitude is convincing and converting. 

In the first day-school I attended, there was a teacher who 
was so cordially disliked as to be almost an object of hatred. 
She was not ill-looking, dressed well, and was not unduly 
harsh or severe. It was long before I discovered the 
main cause of her extreme unpopularity. If calling for 
recitations, she was accustomed to summon “that girl in 
black,” “that girl with curls,” “ that fat girl over there; ” 
or, pointing with a long black pencil, like the wand of a 
malignant magician, “ You!” 
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RUTLEDGE’S FIRST SUSPENDERS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN HARDEN. 


“ Didn’t I tell you I could get them myself! It'd 
be queer if I couldn’t!” said Rutledge, as he entered 
the front door in great glee, feeling very important, 
taking long strides, setting his feet down heavily, and his 
tongue between his teeth. 

He had just returned from the store, and he could 
hardly rest till he-had changed his pantaloons, and but- 
toned his suspenders himself, without any help or sug- 
gestions. 

“Tcan do that!” he cried, when his papa took hold 
of the patent clasp to show him how to shorten them. 
“It'd be queer if I couldn’t! I looked at that before 
you said anything, and saw how it was done.” 

And, sure enough, he could manage them as though 
he had been used to them for years, except that he was 
a good deal excited and worked too fast. 

It was evening. The sun was hid behind the grove. 
The children wée gathering on the lawn in front for 
their hour at play. 

No sooner had those first suspenders been drawn up 
till they “felt good,” as he said, than Rutledge made 





for the playgrounds, barefooted, bareheaded, and his new 
suspenders showing off to good advantage. 

But before the sport began the children had to examine 
those suspenders closely, congratulate the fortunate boy, 
and be shown by him just how they worked, and how 
good they felt. 

The game began. It was “ hide-and-go-seek.” Lucy, 
the most forward, “counted out:” 

“ Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 
Apple-seed, and apple-thorn ; 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Three geese in a flock. 
One flew east, one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest.” 


Rutledge was the first to “hide his eyes.” He did it 
so readily that papa thought the suspenders were having 
an ennobling effect on his mind; for he had noticed 
before how often he would try to evade this part of the 
game, and several times the little girls had come in 
complaining pitifully: “ Rutledge won’t hide his eyes.” 

Then there would be an argument, All his power of 
speech would be called into action at once: 

“ They run away off down the alley to make me walk 
over the sharp stones and glass and sticks and every- 
thing, just because I’m in my bare feet. And they run 
away back into the garden, and hide among the bushes 
and briers, where they know I can’t run without scratch- 
ing my feet. They know well enough they can outrun 
me when they do that way. And I’m not going to play 
with them any more.” 

But this time he was as gay asa lark. He made no con- 
ditions, and asked no favors. He “hid his eyes,” and 
“counted a hundred ; ” and, to give them time, repeated : 
“Ten, ten, double ten, forty-five, and fifteen.” And 
then, to give fair warning, he cried at the top of his voice: 

“ A bushel of wheat, 
A bushel of rye, 
All that ain’t ready 
Holler I!” 


He seemed to think a boy with suspenders on was man 
enough to outrun amy girl, around the house, over the 
stones, among the briers, or anywhere. 

The evening passed without a jar. The boy with new 
suspenders slept soundly, and was up bright and early 
the next morning to go after the milk, and to show Mrs. 
Brown how much he’d grown in twenty-four hours, 

Papa and mamma felt elated. They never had spent 
twenty cents so well before! It beat that first pair of 
boots for which they had paid a dollar and a half. 

Saturday night he actually slept in his suspenders. 
Sunday morning early, when papa called him with a 
whistle, he bounded to his feet at once, opened his eyes 
wide, stretched himself to full length on tiptoe, and said 
with emphasis: “I was just waiting for that whistle!” 

When he came home from Sunday-school, mamma said: 

“You were a real good boy at Sunday-school to-day. 
I kept my eye on you all the time.” 

Stretching himself as though. he didn’t know just how 
to receive such praise, and stepping toward his mamma, 
he replied: “ It’d be queer if I wasn’t.” 

Monday afternoon there was a great gathering of little 
girls in the yard to play with Lilian and Rutledge. Dear 
little Leona isn’t with them any more. The blessed 
Saviour took her to himself nearly a year ago, and papa 
and mamma never see little girls about four years old 
without thinking of their own sweet babe. 

But here comes Josy with her hand over her eye, cry- 
ing as if in great pain. 

“Mrs. Harden, Rutledge hit Josy in the eye with his 
whip! He struck her right across the face! He did it 
on purpose, too!” cried Lucy and Lily, and half a dozen 
other little girls, in frightful discord. 

And Rutledge came hustling in with the rest of them, 
trying to drown their accusations with— 

“T don’t care ; they were after me; they were hitting 
me; they were hitting me”— 

“ Just be still,’ commanded mamma, “and go on out 
into the kitchen.” 

He went, straight, and locked the door behind him. 

Josy buried herself in Mrs. Harden’s arms for relief, 
while the other girls told their side of the story. 

Rutledge had gone out the back way to the pump. 
Dangerous as was the stroke, and painful the effect, they 
could not afford to lose more time from play, and they 
were all quickly surrounding him at the well. 

“Tt didn’t hurt you,” snapped Rutledge in an under- 
tone, 

“ Rutledge, come here,” called mamma, who overheard 
the conversation. 

“They won’t let me get a drink. They’re all the time 
picking at me,” he replied sharply, with an attempt to 
make evidence in his favor. 





—=—=—=—= 

Rutledge got a drink, and then presented himself alone 
before his mother. But he was excited and nervous. 

“You shouldn’t say it didn’t hurt her, for it did hurt 
her badly,” said mamma, 

He became more nervous, and pulled and twisted vig- 
orously at a straw he held tightly between his fingers and 
histeeth. But with quivering lips anda jerky, impatient, 
almost defiant voice, he began to defend himself, 

“ They’re all the time picking atme, They were every 
one after me to take my whip. I had to defend myself. 
They’d have jammed me through the house, and knocked 
me down, and dragged me out, and rolled me into the 
gutter, and thrown me into thestreet, if I hadn’t.” And 
by the time he had ended his speech he was sobbing, until 
mamma hid her face to prevent his seeing her smile. 

“But you mustn’t do wrong because some one else 
does,” added mamma, as he took his seat in another part 
of the room, prepared to remain in the house the rest of 
the afternoon. 

“We had a great trouble this afternoon.” 

It was mamma that spoke, sadly. Papa had just re 
turned from making some afternoon calls, 

It was evening. No one else heard it but Rutledge. 

“What has happened?” inquired papa, anxiously, 

“The children got into trouble.” 

“Our children, with the little girls that were visiting 
here this afternoon ?” 

“No; with our neighbors’, Rutledge hit Josy in the 
eye with aswitch. I’msosorry! They’re so careful of 
Josy, and are so frightened when anything happens 
to her.” 

“T didn’t mean to hit her,” interrupted Rutledge. 

“Yes; you did, my son,” said mamma, kindly. “You 
meant to hit her; but you may not have meant to hit 
her in the eye.” 

“Why, Rutledge!” said papa, with surprise. “ Is it 
possible that you’d strike a little girl? I thought that, 
now you have put on suspenders, and have begun to look 
more like a man, you would indeed become more manly. 
I see that it takes more than suspenders to make a man, 
However old you may become, and however well dressed 
you may be, you will never be a man without manly 
thoughts and manly deeds.” 

That was enough. The appeal to his chivalry and 
budding manhood touched his heart, and made him feel 
how very unmanly are unmanly deeds in manly clothes, 
He fell into his mother’s arms, where Josy had cried 
away her pain, and wept bitterly. 

Papa drew his chair near, where he could touch him 
and speak to him in a low, kind voice, Laying his hand 
gently on his head, he asked, “ Don’t you want to be a 
good boy?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he sobbed. 

“Well, if you’ll just go over to Josy’s mother, and 
tell her you are sorry, I am sure she will forgive you; 
and then you will be happy, and not do so any more,” 

Rutledge straightened up, and holding his head erect, 
with tears running down his face, said: 

“ But then I can’t tell her that I didn’t mean to do it, 
I did mean to hit her; but I didn’t mean to hit her in 
the eye.” 

“ Just tell her the truth. Look right up into her face, 
and tell her the truth, and whatever you feel you ought 
to tell her.”. 

And papa arose, and took him by the hand to encour- 
age him to start, and gave him his handkerchief to dry 
his tears. 

With handkerchief in hand, wiping his eyes, he went, 
Papa and mamma waited anxiously the result. 

In a few minutes, light, quick footsteps were heard, 
and then the face of Rutledge appeared at the door. 
How changed! There was none of that bold, proud air 
which he had assumed when he drew his first suspenders 
across his shoulders, nor of the sad and disappeinted 
look which came over him when he found that suspend- 
ers had not made him a man, but the humble, happy 
look which accompanies the manliness of manly deeds. 

“What did she say?” inquired papa, eagerly. 

“She said that was all right, and talked kindly to me, 
and said accidents would happen to the best of people, 
and gave me this piece of marble-cake. It’s just the 
kind of cake I’ve been wanting a long time, mamma,” 

And he sat down, smiling all over his face, and shed- 
ding electric light out of both great eyes. 

Mamma was much affected. Papa, taking his dear 
boy between his knees, and folding him tenderly in his 
arms, concluded : 

“You'll be a man hereafter by doing manly deeds, and 
not by trusting in your suspenders to make you a man; 
won’t you, son?” 

In his characteristic phrase, with a smile he replied: 
“T’d be queer if I wouldn’t!” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. A 
[First Quatter, 1888.) 
1, January 1.—Herod and John the Baptist Matt, 14: 1-12 
2 January 6.—The Multitade Fed Matt. 14: ed 


HELPS. 








8. January 15.—Jesus Walking on the Sea... Matt. 14 
4 January 22,—Jesus and the AMicted.........crrssecorseseeee Matt, 15 : va 








6. January 29.—Peter Confessing Christ. Matt. 16 : 13-28 
6, February §.—Th= Transfigurati Matt. 17 : 1-13 
¥. February 12.—Jesus and the LItE1O ONES..,....0rnrreeeee soserseeeee Matt, 18 : 1-14 
8 February 19.—A Lesson on Forgivenest..........csccsessvereee- Matt. 18 : 21-35 
®. February 2%,—The Rich Young Ruler Matt. 19 : 16-26 


10, March 4,—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem........-.0.-Matt. 20 : 17-28 
11, March 11,—Christ Entering Jerusalem. .......0..-<¢:s0cs-sr-n Matt, 21 : 1-16 


12, March 18.—The Son Rejected 








44 March 25,—Review; or Temperance Lesson, Gal. & ; 16-26; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Psa, 2 ; 1-12, 





LESSON III., 


COMMON VERSION, 

22¢ And straightway Jesus con- 
strained his disciples to get into 
a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the 
multitudes away. 

23 And when he had sent the 
multitudes away, he went up 
into a mountain apart to pray: 
and when the evening wascome, 
he was there alone, 

24 But the ship was now in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with 
waves; for the wind was con- 
trary. 

25 And in the fourth watch of 
the night Jesus went unte them, 
walking on the sea, 

. 26 And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, they 
were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit; and they cried out fot fear. 

27 But straightway Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, Be of good 
cheer; it is I; be not afraid. 

28 And Péter answered him and 
said, Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
@ome unto thee on the water. 

29 And he said, Come, And 
when Péter was come down out 
of the ship, he walked on the 
water, to go to Jesus, 

30 But when he saw the wind 
boisterous, he was afraid; and 
beginning to sink, he cried, say- 
ing, Lord, save me. 

$1 And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth Ais hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt? 

82 And when they were come 
into the ship, the wind ceased. 

83 Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, 
saying, Of a truth thou art the 
Son of God. 

84 { And when they were gone 
over, they came inte the land of 
Gen-nés’a-rét. 

85 And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of him, 
they sent out into all that country 
round about, and brought unto 
him all that were diseased ; 

86 And besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his 
garment: and agmany as touched 
were made perfectly whole, 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 15, 1888. 
Titi: JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 14: 22-86. Memory verses, 25-27.) 


REVISED VERSION. 
22 «6And straightway he con- 


strained the disciples to enter | Thorns 


into the boat, and to go before 
him unto the other side, till he 
should send the multitudes 
23 away. And after he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went 
up into the mountain apart to 
prey: and when even was 
come, he was there alone. 
2% But the boat ‘ was now in the 
midst of the sea, distressed by 
the waves; for the wind was 
2% contrary. And in the fourth 
watch of the night he came 
unto them, walking upon the 
2 sea, And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, saying, It 
is an apparition; and they 
27 cried out forfear. Butstraight- 
way Jesus spake unto them, 
saying, Be of good cheer; it is 
28 I; be not afraid, And Peter 
answered him and said, Lord, 
if it be thou, bid me come un- 
29 to thee upon the waters. And 
he said, Come, And Peter 
went down from the boat, 
and walked upon the waters, 
80 *to come to Jesus. But when 
he saw the wind*, he was 
afraid ; and beginning to sink, 
he cried out, saying, Lord, save 
81 me. And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and 
took hold of him, and saith 
unto him, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt? 
$2 And when they were gone up 
into the boat, the wind ceased. 
388 And they that were in the 
boat’ worshipped him, saying, 
Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God, 
84 And when they had crossed 
over, they came to the land, 
85 unto Gennesaret. And when 
the men of that place knew 
him, they sent into all that 
region round: about, and 
brought unto him all that 
86 were sick; and they besought 
him that they might only touch 
the border of his garment: and 
as many as touched were made 
whole, 








LESSON PLAN, 
Torte er rie QUARTER: Jeaus the King In Zion. 


Gotpmn Texr yor THE QuARTER: He te Lord of lords, 
and King ef hings: and they that are with him are called, and 
shesen, and fatthful.—RBev. 17: i4 





Lon Toric: The King’s Followers Affrighted. 


1. The Troubled Crew, vs. 22-26. 
Lumsem Curie: { 2. The Terrified Disciple, vs. 27-31. 
&. The Royal Master, vs, 32-36, 


Gorpmm Text: Be af good cheer ; it is I; be not afraid.— 


Matt, M4: 27, 


Darzy Home Reavinas: 


M.—Matt. 14 : 22-36. The King’s followers affrighted.' 
T.—Mark 6 ; 45-56. Mark’s parallel narretive, 
W.—John 6; 15-21. John’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Mark 4: 85-41, BStilling a storm. 

God’a control in nature, 
$.—Pra. 4: 1-11. Confidence in God. 
@—Paa. 187: 28-81. Praise te the Lord, 


F,—Pea, 66 : 1-13, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


i, THE TROUBLED CREW. 
1. The Storm ; 

The boat was... distressed by the waves; for the wind was 
contrary (24). 

Ae pe th Seas ae pale ot See Sy 7) 

by boat was oa a Uek be wares { aiatt 8: 

A great storm of and the waves tc the boat 
The stern stern begau! fo break up by ihe islence of the waves 


ll. The Apparition H 


They were troubled, saying, It is an ho ered (26). 

I see a god gains 5 up out of the earth (1 Sam. : 18) 

Then a spirit passed before my face (Job 4: Tag 

~— "ee into the holy city oma appeared unto many (Matt. 


They supposed that it was an apparition, and cried out (Mark 6 : 49). 

lil. The Outcry : 

They cried ” for fear (26). 

te m . cried unto my God 

hey eried tn — R§ ‘thee and were Belivered (Ps (Poa. 92 : sy, 

ne it & an cried, and the Lord heard him (Psa. iS. 

Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O OTe (Psa. : 1). 

L “He went racy the peer Ty apart to pray.’ (1) Prayer 
desired ; (2) 1) The Lord’s need of prayer; ry 
The Lord’s lace of ore er i a ) The Lord’s privaty ph in 

2 “He was t whew alone,” a Who? (2) Where? (3) When? (4) 


ah 


How? (5 

8. “The Ay Ad contrary.” (1) Obeying Se Lord, yet buffeted ; 
& Fie sr into peril, yet a6) Ole hat smiy Be posing influences; 
2) Overruling providences; (8 ifverances, 


II, THE TERRIFIED DISCIPLE. 


1. His Frowardness : 

Lord, if itbe thou, bid me come unto thee upon the waters (28). 
The counsel of the froward is carried headlong (Job 5 — 

and mnares-are in sha we of the froward (Prov. 22 : 5), 
Peter took tod and be; uke him (M=tt. 16 : a 

If all shall be offended thee, I will never be ‘Matt. 26 : 38). 


U. His Peril: 


He was afraid ; and beginning to sink, he cried out (30). 


Save me, .:. the waters are come in unto m y soul (Psa. 69 : 1). 
Then ey, cry unto the Lord ' their trouble (Psa. 107 ; 28). 
Bave, Lord; we perish (Matt. 8 : 25). 

Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you (Luke 22 ; $1). 


Ul, His Deliverance : 


Jesus stretched forth his hand, and took hold ef him (81). 


He drew me out of _— waters (2 Sam. 22:1 

nt 33. » the mighty breakers of the sea, - is mighty 
Sa. 

Through the ‘waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 

Yet hast thou brought up my life from the pit Gonah 2:6). 

L. “Be of good cheer; AE be not afraid.’’ (1) Jesus presen 5 
(2) Fears dismissed ; (3) C heer secured.—A present toms (1) D 
pels fears; (2) Secures cheer. 

2 e said, Come.” (1) necro (2) Guaran- 
teeing his servant's safety. 

8. ‘'When he saw the wind, he mong oe inl 
he cried out.’ as ) Sight instes instead “of te tal %) 
confidence; (3) 


Lord, 


III, THE ROYAL MASTER, 
I, Quieting the Winds ; 


When they were gone up into the boat, the wind ceased (32). 
A man shall be as an hiding place from the bela (Isa, 82 ; 2). 


Even the winds and the sea obey (Matt, 8 
The, wind ceased : and they were sore amazed (Mark 51). 
Who then is this, ‘that he commandeth even the winded (Luke 8 : 26.) 
ll. Healing the Sick: . 

As many as touched were made whole (36). 
If I do but touch his garment, I shall be made whole (Matt. 9 : 21). 
Many... pressed upon him that they might touch him (Mark. 3:10). 


Power came forth from him, and heated them all (Luke 6 : 19). 
Unio the aick were carried éway fram bis tim wad 9 


ill, Receiving Worship: 
They that were in the boat worshipped him (33). 


We saw his star in the east, and are come to worship him (Matt, 2 : 2). 
There came to him a leper and Nope pies CM him (Matt, 8 ; 2). 
When an they saw him, they worshi aA e tt. 28 :17).° 
Let all tise angels of God worship fim (3 Heb, 1 ; 6). 
1. “Of atruth thou art the Son of God.” mt The scope of their 
confession; (2) The basis of their confession. 
2. “When the men... knew him they sent, . brought 
all that were sick.’ (1) The Lord recoghisea ; ( io) The people 
active ; ; (8) The sick bel 
“As many as touched were made whole.” (1) Touching Jesus; 
2) Receiving wholeness.—(1) The touch of faith ; (2) The gift of 
wholeness. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


SYMBOLISM OF THE SEA, 


Raging of hostile armies (tse. at 20; Jer. 6 : 23). 
Inrush of enemies (Jer. 51 : 

Devastations of war (Ezek. 26 + 4) 

Unrest of the wicked (Isa, hi; ‘0; ude 13), 
Wavering believers (Jas. 1 : 6). 

Burial-place of sins (Micah 7: a 

Abundance Y righteousness (Isa. 48 : 18), 
Prevalence of knowledge (Isa. 11 39; Hab, 2: 14). 
Abode oft the dead (Rev. 20 : 13), 

Heaven’s expanded area wher. 4:6; 16:2) 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The connection of this lesson with the last is immediate; 
but we are indebted to the evangelist John for a fact omitted 
by Matthew and Mark; namely, that Jesus perceived the 
intention of the multitude to “take him by force, to make 
him king” (John 6; 16). This acquaints us with the motive 
for sending the multitudes away. Mark (Mark 6: 46) more 
accurately intimates that he withdrew to the mountain 
“after he had taken leave” of the multitude, 

The time was, as before, immediately preceding the third 
Passover (John 6 ; 4), year of Rome 782,—A.D. 29. 

The place from which the disciples started was on the 
eastern side of the lake, not far from Bethsaida Julias (Luke 
9:10); the boat landed in Gennesaret, on the western shore, 
near or at Capernaum (John 6:17; 59). Mark (Mark 6: 45) 
names Bethsaida as the point which they were attempting to 
reach; but it is disputed which place of that name he 
refers to. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 22, 23.—And straightway he constrained the disciples 
to enter inte the boat, and to go before him wnte the other side, till 
he should send the multitudes away. And after he had sent the 
multitudes away, he went wp into the mountain apart te pray: 
and when even was come, he was there alone: According to the 
narrative of Matthew, the action of Jesus here might be 
accounted for as simply due to a desire on his part to be left 
alone for a time, He sends the disciples to the other side of 
the lake, remaining behind himself, and taking upon himself 
the work of dismissing the multitude. In the story as given 
by John, however, we find another reason suggested as pos- 
sibly influencing him with reference to the disciples, and 
certainly with reference to the people; namely, an observed 
desire on the part of the latter to “make him king.” The 
multitudes were so moved by his teaching and the cures 
which he effected, and especially by this great miracle which 
he had performed on their behalf, that they were on the 
point of making a demonstration in his favor, which would 
be in opposition to his own plans for himself, and would 
expose him and his cause to danger as related to the Jewish 
authorities. He therefore dismissed them at once, and 
retired to the mountain. It is possible that he feared the 
effect of such a movement on his disciples, and that, accord- 
ingly, he sent them at once away from the scene. But this 
seems less probable. The disciples, in accordance with 
Jesus’ request, entered their boat, in which they had crossed 
with him to the east side of the lake, and started on their 
way towards the region of Capernaum, from which they had 
come with Jesus to this desert place. John speaks of their 
going over to Oapernaum (John 6:17). Mark (Mark 6 : 45) 
says, to Bethsaida. It is uncertain whether Bethsaida here 
spoken of was on the eastern or the western side of the lake. 
If the former, the supposition made by some writers seems 
not improbable: that they proposed to go to Bethsuida Julias, 
and there to meet Jesus, who was expecting to go thither by 
land; but that, by reason of the storm, they changed their 
purpose, or were driven out of the intended course, If the 
latter view of the locality is taken, the difference between 
the two evangelists is unimportant, the direction being the 
same, and the one statement being only somewhat more 
definite than the other. On the question as to Bethsaida, 
and whether there were two places of this name, or only one, 
somé brief remarks may be found in the notes on the lesson 
for November, 1887.2 The Bible dictionaries and Dr. Thom- 
a “The Land -and thé Book,’'may be consulted. ° Tite 
“straightway ” implies that Jesus felt the necessity of 
salting the course which he did immediately after the feeding 
of the multitudes was finished. The word “constrained,” or 
“compelled,” indicates some hesitation or reluctance on the 
part of the disciples, and may possibly point to a sympathy 
in their minds with the multitude in the movement towards 


(Acts | making him. king at this: time. It is doubtful, however, to 


say the least, whether the word is to be pressed in its mean- 
ing to this extent. The verb here, as Meyer remarks, does 
not involve the idea of an outward compulsion, but that 
urgency which takes the form of acommand. “The moun- 
tain” means the particular mountain that was in the imme 
diate neighborhood, or the mountainous part of the region, 
Jesus seems to have felt the need of personal and private 
communion with God in prayer at thistime. This may have 
been partly due to the long-continued strain upon him in 
connection with his recent labors, and partly to the desire 
which he had to strengthen himself against all such move- 
ments of the excited people. It is deeply interesting to the 
Christian mind to observe Jesus in his conflicts and struggles, 
He turned to God in prayer, as he would have his followers 
turn, and found his strength by drawing from the great 
Source of strength.— When even was come: This was the 
second or later evening, as it was sometimes called (see v. 15 
above). This evening time was the first watch of the night, 
extending from six to nine o’clock.— He was there alone: This 
expression is: used, perhaps, as in contrast with what was 
befalling the disciples after their separation from him. But 
even if this is the special occasion of the introduction of the 
words, they present before us, nevertheless, a sublime picture 
of Jesus alone with God,—“ alone: and yet I am not. alone, 
because the Father is with me.” 

Verses 24-27,—But the boat was now in the midst of the sea, 
distressed by the waves; for the wind was contrary, And in the 
fourth watch of the night he came unto them, walking upon the sea, 
And’ when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, It is an apparition; and they cried out for fear, 
Bué straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good cheer ; 
itis I; be not afraid.—In the midst of the seas According to 
the statement of John (John 6: 19), they had already rowed 
about twenty-five or thirty furlongs. As the lake was from 
forty to forty-five furlongs in width, the words of Matthew 
give an accurate representation, exactness of measurement 
being unimportant for his purpose. Apparently the disciples 
had moved over a considerable part of the distance with a 
quiet sea; but when they reached a point near the middle of 





The parallel passages are Mark 6 : 45-56; John 6 : 15-21. 


“TNore.—The question of two Bethsaidas is treated yet more fully in 
Notes on Open Letters, under date of December 8, 1887.—Tu EprroR, 








December 31, 1887.) 
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the lake, they were overtaken by one of the sudden storms 
which were not unfrequent in this inland sea; and their boat, 
as the evangelist expresses it, was so “ distressed by the waves” 
that they could make no progress, and were exposed to great 
danger. They had started, as we may believe, soon after 
sunset, or in the early part of the “evening.” But the storm 
had come on so violently that they were yet far distant from 
the western shore, and even only a little distance beyond the 
middle of the lake, when the fourth watch of the night had 
already begun. John says: “ And it was now dark, and Jesus 
was not yet come to them. And the sea was rising,” etc. 
The darkness here referred to seems to be the second watch, 
to which this name was given (nine o'clock to twelve), and, 
as we may believe, the later part of this period. They con- 
tinued tossing about and in danger until the beginning of the 
fourth watch, or three o’clock in the morning. Then Jesus 
approached them, walking upon the water. The expression 
which Matthew uses, “he came unto them, walking,” etc., 
conveys in the original the idea that at this time he came 
down from the mountain, where he had been praying, and 
moved towards the disciples, walking on the surface of the 
sea. He had thus continued several hours in prayer and 
tommunion with God. The declaration of the evangelists is 
very distinct and emphatic that Jesus actually walked upon 
the lake, and the following narrative with reference to Peter 
gives an additional force to the statement in Matthew’s story. 
By the exercise of superhuman power, therefore, Jesus sus- 
tained himself upon the water, and moved forward as he 
would have done had he been walking upon the land. The 
disciples were astonished when they saw him, and were 
alarmed. They said to each other, “It is an apparition!” The 
word here used is not the one ordinarily employed in the New 
Testament as meaning “ spirit,” but it denotes a “ phantasm” 
or “spectre.” It is properly rendered by the Revised Ver- 
sion. Sharing, as they did, in the popular belief of the time 
and country, we may readily see how they must have been 
affected by the sudden appearance of Jesus moving across the 
lake and approaching their boat, and even, as Mark eays, 
moving as though “he would have passed by them.” The 
well-known voice, however, tended to reassure them, “It is 
I,” Jesus said; “be not afraid.” And then, according to 
Matthew’s story, he added, as still farther awakening their 
confidence, a summons to Peter to come to him on the water. 
- We cannot wonder that they were, as Mark says, “ sore amazed 
in themselves” when they received him into the boat, and 
that, a little while afterwards, Peter said to him; speaking 
for the company, as John tells us, “ We have believed and 
know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 

Verses 28-31.—And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it 
be thou, bid me come wnto thee upon the waters. And he said, 
Come. And Peter went down from the boat, and walked upon the 
waters, to come to Jesus. But when he saw the wind, he was 
afraid ; and beginning to sink, he cried out, saying, Loyd, save 
me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand, and took 
hold of him, and saith unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt? This story of Peter is peculiar to Matthew's 
Gospel. It is, hewever, thoroughly in accordance with that 
representation of Peter which is given us by all the evan- 
gelists. We find the same impulsiveness, the same self-confi- 
dence accompanied and followed by weakness, the same 
boldness and forwardness as a leader of the company of disci- 
ples. The picturing of this scene is very vivid. The won- 
derful calmness of Jesus and his consciousness of power, on 
the one hand, and the confidence of Peter, followed by his 
fear which overcame his faith, on the other, are presented 
before us in the few words which they uttered. The experi- 
ence of Jesus’ power and his authority over the elements, 
which Peter had in these few moments, must have tended 
greatly to strengthen his belief in Jesus, and thus to prepare 
him for that loving and undoubting expression of this belief 
which has just been quoted from John’s narrative.— When he 
saw the wind: The verb here seems to point to the fact that 
Peter saw the storm in its effect upon the waters. He was 
filled with alarm as he found himself exposed to it in all its 
violence and fury, and his courage and hope gave way in a 
moment. The answer of Jesus to Peter’s petition is one of 
gentle rebuke. The tenderness with which he dealt with the 
disciples is manifest throughout the Gospel narrative. It is 
easy for us to see, as we bring to mind the circumstances in 
which the disciples were, and the continually opening and 
increasing wonders of Jesus’ life, that the strain upon the 
faith of the twelve was very great. Jesus fully understood 
their condition and their difficulties, and nothing is more 
impressive, as we study the history, than the gentle and 
friendly way in which he led them forward, step by step, in 
their progress towards the clearer light. The words of Jesus, 
“QO thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” contain 
a message to all Christians whose fears overcome them and 
cause them to despair. Only believe; all things are possible 
to him that believeth. There is no reason for doubting. 
The Divine power, guided by the Divine love, is ever ready 
to help. These wgrds are addressed to us, also, in the same 
gentle way in which they were spoken to Peter. The educa- 
tion of the trusting soul in the life of faith is an education 
which makes allowances for all difficulties and weakness, and 
which hopes all things for the future, 





Verses 32, 33.—And when they were g one upirto the boat, the 
wind ceased, And they that were in the boat worshipped him, 
saying, Of a truth thou art the Son of God: The story as given 
by John (John 6: 21) represents the water, at this point, 
somewhat differently in two respects: first, in that it speaks 
of the disciples only as being willing to receive Jesus into the 
boat, and does not say that he actually entered ; and secondly, 
in that it speaks of the boat as immediately reaching the 
western shore of the lake, while Matthew and Mark merely 
say that the wind ceased. It is not impossible that these dif- 
ferences may be connected with the brevity of the narrative 
in all the Gospels, and that, if we had the full details, a 
reconciliation might easily be found. The persons alluded to 
in verse 33 are supposed by many writers to be, not the dis- 
ciples, but the crew or others who were with them in the 
boat. This may be the correct supposition, but it does not 
seem to be certainly so. It is worthy of notice in this connec- 
tion, that the words expressive of belief in Jesus as the Son 
of God are similar to those which John ascribes to Peter in the 
sixty-ninth verse of the sixth chapter of his Gospel. The ques- 
tion may be raised, whether it is not possible that, in the brevity 
of the account given by the other evangelists, the words of 
Peter may have been united closely with the story of the 
scene of the storm, and thus presented as the expression of 
what all felt in view of the miracle and of what they had 
seen and heard; This is the first instance in the order of 
Matthew’s narrative in which the term “Son of God” is 
applied to Jesus by the disciples or those who witnessed his 
works. John represents Nathanael as using these words 
(John 1; 50) when he first saw Jesus. If we take into 
account all that is related in this chapter of Matthew and all 
which John gives in his sixth chapter, we may easily under- 
stand the deep impression produced on the minds of the 
disciples. 

Verses 34-36.—And when they had crossed over, they came to 
the land, wnto Gennesaret. And when the men of that place 
knew him, they sent into all that region round about, and brought 
unto him all that were sick; and they besought him that they might 
only touch the border of his garment: and as many as touched 
were made whole: Gennesaret was a fertile district, southward 
of Capernaum, on the western shore of the lake. Here they 
came to land; and, as soon as it was known that Jesus was 
there, the crowds hastened to him again. The words of 
Mark present the action and gathering of the people in a 
more vivid and life-like manner. “And when they were come 
out of the boat,” says Mark, “straightway the people knew 
him, and ran round about that whole region; and began to 
carry about on their beds those that were sick, where they 
heard he was. And wheresoever he entered, into villages, or 
into cities, or into the country, they laid the sick in the 
marketplaces, and besought him that they might touch if it 
were but the border of his garment.” The excitement which 
Jesus occasioned in Galilee, at this time, and the enthusiasm 
of the people with regard to him, are set before us in the 
different narratives. The people were almost ready to rise in 
his favor and to take him as the messianic king. The danger 
of some action on their part, by which he might be brought 
into collision with the government, was by no means small, 
and it required great wisdom and prudence on his part to 
prevent the occurrence of some such evil. It is interesting 
to observe how carefully he pursued his course, and while he 
did not suffer the people to make dangerous demanstrations, 
he yet permitted them to come to him with their eager 
desires for help, and to bring to him the sick and afflicted. 
He was the Prince of peace. 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


It seems cruel on the part of Jesus to abandon his disciples 
to the fury of the hurricane which upheaves the waves of the 
sea, while himself resting on the dry land, remaining in ,an 
undisturbed solitude. But, from the height of the hill where 
he is seated, he does not lose sight of the bark which 
makes its way with difficulty on the contrary waters; he 
follows all its movements with a steady gaze, and intercedes 
for those whom it carries. 

This scene is profoundly typical; it is the prelude of other 
analogous scenes; it will be renewed often under other aspects. 
Thus, at the time of his death, the Lord will leave his disci- 
ples alone in the world, exposed to the hatred of the Jews 
and plunged in bitter despondency ; thus, at present, during 
the long interval between his ascension and his future return, 
the Church is abandoned to the hatred of the world and to 
the unchained hostile powers of the air, as St. Paul says; and 
thus frequently a poor child of God finds himself struggling 
here below with difficulties which seem to him insurmount- 
able, and with overwhelming circumstances from which he 
sees no egress: and the Lord does not appear; he responds 
to no call; he seems indifferent to the distress of his friend. 
But in such varied situations Jesus does not lose sight of 
those whom he loves. From the heart of his retreat in a 
superior world, he follows with his faithful gaze those who 
belong to him here below, and mercifully intercedes for them; 
for his disciples, overwhelmed by his loss, he prepares his 
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approaching resurrection; for his Church in distress, he hastens 
his gloricus return; and he reserves for thee, O faithful one 
submerged by anguish! a sudden and unhoped-for deliverance 

When the Lord approaches us extraordinarily, it is often 
under an aspect which frightens rather than rejoices us; some- 
times it is under ihe form of a malady which threatens our life, 
or, perhaps, under that of a catastrophe which strikes at the 
sources of our welfare, or under the form of an accident which 
occurs to those who are dear to us, At this sight we utter a cry 
of fright, like the disciples when they thought they saw a spirit 
approaching them. But soon an inward voice makes us 
understand that it is the Lord himself who approaches us 
under this unexpected form. Happy he who in all his 
grievous and even frightful happenings recognizes that voice 
immediately, and can say within himself, It is he! and 
receives him without hesitation into his bark. 

St. Peter, exalted by the sight of the Lord, feels himself 
elevated suddenly to an extraordinary height of faith, But 
this first enthusiasm does not last. When he feels the deep 
and moving water under his feet; when, instead of looking 
steadfastly at Jesus, he contemplates the tumult of the ele- 
ments let loose around him,—his faith wavers. The tie which 
unites him to Jesus is relaxed; he begins to sink. It is thus 
at certain times, when, aroused to action beyond ourselves by 
some sensible manifestation of the power of the Lord, we are 
emboldened to begin in his name a work which greatly sur- 
passes our strength and resources, But soon the difficulties 
accumulate; everything fails us; we cannot continue; dis- 
couragement seizes us; we only see our helplessness; the 
Lord has disappeared. Then he himself tears apart the veil 
which has fallen between him and us. He extends his hand, 
and, after having by this severe proof purified us of all the 
remaining presumption which was mixed with our first 
enthusiasm, he re-establishes us firmly on our feet. It is 
after such experiences that faith traditionally received be- 
comes personal, and one cries out from the depths of the soul : 
Truly thou art the Son of God. 

As soon as the Lord has landed, the dwellers on the shore 
of Gennesaret announce his arrival in the surrounding vil- 
lages, so that the sick may be brought to him. Are we so 
eager as they to bring sinners to Christ, and to put them in 
contact with his person, now everywhere present ? 

Neuchatel, Switzerland, 





THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The haste and urgency with which the disciples were sent 
away, against their will, after the miracle of feeding the five 
thousand, is explained in John’s account. The crowd had 
been excited to a dangerous enthusiasm by a miracle so level 
to their tastes. A prophet who could feed them was some- 
thing like a prophet. So they determine to make him a king. 
Our Lord, fearing the outburst, resolves to withdraw into the 
lonely hills, that the fickle blaze may die down. If the dis 
ciples had remained with him, he could not have so easily 
stolen away, and they might have caught the popular fervor. 
To divide would distract the crowd, and make it easier for 
him to disperse them, while many of them, as really happened, 
would be likely to set off by land for Capernaum, when they 
saw that the boat had gone. The main teaching of this mira- 
cle, over and above its demonstration of the messianic power 
of our Lord, is symbolical. All the miracles are parables, 
and this eminently so. Thus regarding it, we have 

1, The struggling toilers and the absent Christ. They had 
a short row of some five or six miles in prospect, when they 
started in the early evening. An hour or so might have done 
it, but, for some unknown reason, they lingered. Perhaps 
instead of pulling across, they may have kept in-shore, by the 
head of the lake, expecting Jesus to join them at some point, 
Thus, night finds them but ashort way on their voyage. The 
paschal moon would be shining down on them, and perhaps 
in their eager talk about the miracle they had just seen, they 
did not make much speed. A sudden breeze sprang up, as is 
common at nightfall on mountain lakes; and soon a gale, 
‘against which they could make no headway, was blowing in 
their teeth. This lasted for eight or nine hours. Wet and 
weary, they tugged at the oars through the livelong night, 
the seas breaking over them, and the wind howling down the 
glens. They had been caught in a similar storm once before, 
but then he was on board, and it was daylight. Now “it was 
now dark, and Jesus had not yet come to them.” How they 
would look back at the dim outline of the hills, where they 
knew he was, and wonder why he had sent them out into the 
tempest alone! Mark tells us that he saw them distressed, 
hours before he came to them, and that makes his desertion 
the stranger. It is but his method of lovingly training them 
to do without his personal presence, and a symbol of what is 
to be the life of his people till the end. He is on the moun- 
tain in prayer, and he sees the laboring boat and the dis- 
tressed rowers. The contrast is the same as is given in the 
last verses of Mark’s Gospel, where the serene composure of 
the Lord, sitting at the right hand of God, is sharply set over 
against the wandering, toiling lives of his servants, in their 
evangelistic mission. The commander-in-chief sits apart on 
the hill, directing the fight, and sending regiment after regi- 
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ment to their deaths. Does that mean indifference? So it 
might seem but for the words which follow, “the Lord 
working with them.” He shares in all the toil ; and the lift 
ing up of his holy hands sways the current of the fight, and 
inclines the balance. His love appoints effort and persistent 
struggle as the law of our lives. Nor are we to mourn or 
wonder; for the purpose of the appointment, so far as we are 
concerned, is to make character, and to give us “the threst- 
ling thews that throw the world.” Difficulties make men of 
vs. Summer sailors, yachting in smooth water, have neither 
the joy of conflict nor the vigor which it gives, Better the 
darkness, when we cannot see our way, and the wind in our 
facea, if the good of things is to be estimated by their power 
to “strengthen us with strength in our soul.” 

2. We have the approaching Christ. Not till the last 
watch of the night does he come, when they have long strug- 
gied, and the boat is out in the very middle of the lake, and 
the storm is fiercest. We may learn from this the delays of 
hislove. Because he loved Mary and Martha and Lazarus, 
he stayed still, in strange inaction, for two days, after their 
message. Because he loved Peter and the praying band, he 
let him lie in prison till the last hour of the last watch of the 
last night before his intended execution, and then delivered 
him with a leisureliness (making him put on article after 
article of dress,) which tells of conscious omnipotence. 
Heaven's clock goes at a different rate from our little time- 
pieces. God's day is a thousand years, and the longest tarry- 
ing is but “a little while” When he has come, we find that 
it is “ right early,” though before he came, he seemed to us 
to delay. He comes across the waves. Their restless and 
yielding crests are smoothed and made solid by the touch of 
his foot. “He walketh on the sea as on a pavement” (Sep- 
tuagint version of Job 9:8). It is a revelation of diviae 
power, It is one of the very few miracles affecting Christ's 
own person, and may perhaps be regarded as being, like the 
transfiguration, a ensual gleam of latent glory breaking 
through the body of his humiliation, and so, in some sense, 
prophetic, But it is also symbolic. He ever uses tumults 
and unrest as a means of advancing his purposes, Thestormy 
sea is the recognized Old Testament emblem of antagonism to 
the divine rule; and just ashe walked on the billows, so does 
he reach his end by the very opposition to it, “ girding him- 
self” with the wrath of men, and making it to praise him. In 
this sense, too, his “ paths are in the great waters.” In another 
aspect, we have here the symbol of Christ’s using our diffi- 
culties and trials as the means of his loving approach to us. 
He comes, giving a deeper and more blessed sense of his pres- 
ence, by means of our sorrows, than in calm sunny weather. 
It is generally over a stormy sea that he comes to us, And 
golden treasures are thrown on our shores after a tempest, 

8. We have the terror and the recognition. The disciples 
were little lifted yet above their fellows, they had no expecta- 
tion of his coming, and thought just what any rude minds 
would have thought, that this mysterious thing stalking 
towards them across the waters came from the unseen world, 
and probably that it was the herald of their drowning. The 
terror froze their blood, and brought out ashriek (as the word 
might be rendered) which was heard above the dash of waves 
and the raving wind. They had gallantly fought the tempest, 
but this unmanned them. We too often mistake Christ, 
when he comes to us, Wedo not recognize his working in 
the storm, nor his presence in the power to battle with it. 
We are so absorbed in the circumstances that we.fail to see 
him through them. Our tears weavea veil which hides him, 
or the darkness obscures his face, and we see nothing but the 
threatening crests of the waves, curling high above our little 
boat. We mistake our best friend, and we are afraid of him, 
as we dimly see him ; and sometimes we think that the tokens 
of his presence are only phantasms of our own imagination. 

They who were deceived by his appearance knew him by 
his voice, as Mary did at the sepulchre. How blessed must 
have been the moment when that astounding certitude thrilled 
through their souls! That low voice is audible through all 
the tumult, He speaks to us by his word, and by the silent 
speech in our spirits, which makes us conscious that he is 
there. He does speak to us in the deepest of our sorrows, ip 
the darkest of our nights; and when we hear his voice, and 
answer “ It is the Lord,” the sorrow is soothed, and the dark- 
ness is light about us. 

“ Well roars the storm to those whe hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.” 

The consciousness of his presence banishes all fear, “ Be 
not afraid” follows*ItisI.” It is ofno use to preach courage 
unless we preach Christ first. If we have not him with us, 
we do well to fear: his presence is the only rational founda- 
tion for calm fearlessness. Only when the Lord of hosts is 
with us, ought we not to fear, “though the waters roar... and 
be troubled.” “Through the dear might of him that walked 
the waves” can we feeble creatures face all terrors, and feel 
no terror. 

4. We have next the venturesomeness and collapse of Peter's 
confidence. The motives for his request “ Bid me come unto 
thee” were mingled. His impetuosity, his love of being 
singled out from the rest, his self-confidence, perhaps a kind 
of boyish delight in doing so strange a thing, tainted it, It is 


L” It is the same pushing into unnecessary peril aswhen he 
shouldered his way up to the fire of coals in the high priest's 
palace. But the nobler elements of faith in Chriss power, 
and of eager desire to be beside him, throb in the unconsid- 
ered wish. It is the same instinctive love which sent him 
floundering through the water on that other morning on the 
lake. He must get to bis side; whether on or in the sea 
matters little. So his cry is “ Bid me come unto thee;” and it is 
redeemed from blame. because it is the cry of faith, though it 
be mingled with presumption, and of love, though it bestained 
with self-regard. The brief grave permission “Come” does 
not wholly approve, but Christ wishes Peter to learn the lesson, 
which nothing else but the attempt would teach him. How 
the others must have gazed, as the venturesome disciple must 
have lowered himself over the side, and first put his foot on 
the strange pavement! He isupborne. How? By the will 
of Obrist, who thus makes his servant sharer of his own pre- 
rogative, and therein shows us in symbol the blessed truth 
that union with him gives us share in his royalties, and will 
one day make the body of his glory the pattern to which ours 
shall be conformed. But the impurities that mingled with 
Peter’s faith soon begin to tell. The mere human ‘presump- 
tion ebbs out of him, as he feels the force of the wind, and 
begins to realize his position. It was blowing no harder now 
than when he was on board, but, naturally enough, it howled 
more menacingly inhisears. So he is afraid; and because he 
is, he begins to sink. Why? Because he had been kept up 
only by the power of Christ, which could operate on him only 
on condition of his faith, If he had been firm of faith, he 
could have stood; for it was not the violence of the sterm, but 
the tremulousness of his confidence, that was letting him slowly 
down. To look at Christ keeps faith in exercise, and our fuith 
admits his sustaining power. To look off tothe stormy waters 
sends terror to the heart, and that shuts the entrance by which 
his power can come to us. The very spirit of this incident 
is translated into accurate language by Peter himself,—~“kept 
by the power of God throngh faith unto salvation.” His cry is 
mingled faith and fear. If he had not doubted, he would not 
have cried; if he had not believed, he would not have cried 
“ Lord, save me.” How lovingly our Lord passes by its imper- 
fectiona, and answers the terrified exclamation, by laying hold 
of him with his own hand, before he utters his gentle remon- 
atrance! And how tenderly he rebukes, not for daring too 
much, but for daring too little; not for venturing out of the 
ship, but for not holding “ fast the beginning” of his confidence 
“firm unto the end”! The smile of tenderness on his face, as 
he spoke thus'to the resoued disciple, whose safety was the 
best proof of the unreqsonableness of his fear, would be like 
that with which he will repeat the same loving question to 
each of us, when he welcomes us home at last, and we shall 
have as little to aay in answer as Peter had when safe in 
the boat, 

5. We have the end of the storm and of the voyage. The 
storm ceases as soon as Jesus is on board. John does not 
mention the cessation, but tells us that they were immediately 
at the shore. It does not seem necessary to suppose another 
miracle, but only that the voyage ended very speedily. It is 
not always true that his presence is the end of dangers and 
difficulties, but the consciousness of his presence does hush 
the storm, The worst of trouble is gone when we know that 
he shares it; and though the long swell after the gale may 
last, it no.longer threatens. Nor is it always true that his 
coming, and our consciousness that he has come, bring a speedy 
close to toils. We have to labor on, but in how different a 
mood these men would bend to their oars after they had him 
on board! With him beside us toil is sweet, the burdens are 
lighter, and the read is shortened. Even with him on board, 
life is a stormy voyage; but without him, it ends jn shipwreck. 
‘With him, it may be long, but it will look all the shorter 
while it lasts, and when we land the rough weather will 
appear but atransient squall. These wearied rowers, who had 
toiled all night, stepped on shore as the morning broke on the 
eastern bank. So we, if we have had him for our shipmate, 
shall land on the eternal shore, and dry our wet garments in 
the sunshine, and all the stormy years that seemed so long 
shall be remembered but as a watch in the night. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING .POINTS. 


’ ‘BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


{Norg,—It has been already mentioned that Bishop War- 
ren was in China, and was unable to secure a list of the Inter- 
national lessons for 1888 in season to send Teaching Points 
for the first two lessons of the new year when they were due. 
Just as he was leaving China for his return to America, he 
obtained a list of the lessons; and herewith are given his 
Teaching Points for the first three lessons, aa written by him 
on his voyage across the Pacific—Tue Eprror, } 


Inwrropucrory Worp.—We study again the lofty themes 
which angels desire to look into, and are not fully able. Weare 
aided in our endeavor by the fact that these themes pertain 
to our nature and destiny,-——for Christ took on him our nature; 
and that Moses and Wlias, after their studious years in heaven, 





a rehearsal of “although all shal) be offended, yet will not 








the things about to be accomplished by his death and resur- 
rection. “ane erate “oammamsemanter yer and ear- 
nestly begin the preparation. 

SIN PERVERTS. 
How much real man is there left in a sinner? 
1, He has a perverted intellect. Others reason about 
Christ. Herod, in defiance of reason, says, It is John, whom 
I beheaded. He is risen from the dead, and therefore mighty 
works show themselves in him. This is no more reasoning 
than are the ravings of a monomaniac. What reason has a 
soldier in a panic, eyery emotional power concentrated into 
fear, and every physical force into legs? No more has Herod, 
through whoge dreams floated a trunklegs head, making him 
exy, “I have done a foul and most unnatural murder,” 
2. Of course, he has a perverted judgment. Ruling a 
kingdom, wronged and wretched, he thinks it a time for 
feasting. The postures of a dancing-girl are more to him 
than half his kingdom. That which he dare not do, in his 
sober judgment, for fear of the people, he does recklessly in 
the moment of his blind passion for a dancer. He lost the 
whole of his kingdom because of his madnegs for her mother. 
O fool Herod, of judgment bereft! is there no woman in the 
world but the wife of thy brother? And having stolen her, 
of course you ere foo] enough to put away, at her word, your 
own wife, daughter of the king of Arabia, and bring unneces- 
sary vengeance and ruin on your head, 

8. He has a perverted sense of honor. What sort of 
honor Is ft that can be kept bright only by murder of the 
innocent? Duty to his kingdom, to right, and to God, is lit- 
tle; a misapplied promise to a wanton is supreme, 

When one is thoroughly perverted, like infamous Ahab, he 
sees in the holy Elijah only a troubler of Israel, and, like proud 
Pharisees, in Christ only Beelzebub. What of their future? 
Perverted secretions run to cancers, self-respect to pride, judg- 
ment to folly, till a man ean be fool enough to say “no God.” 

It all cases of reproof it is well to omit the personal ele- 
ment, and say “It is not lawful” That is the highest 
authority, and no one can be angry at law. 

The disciples, in their trouble, “tell Jesus.” Even the 
wicked expect virtue to triumph (v. 2). Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again. The first thought of the year is the 
condition of perverted human nature. 

Off Formosa, November 24. 


CONTINUOUS CREATION. 

Jesus, who grew in sweet innocence amid the quiet hills of 
Nazareth, sees in the death of John the: nature of the men 
he came to save, and his own probable fate. He withdraws 
to an unfrequented place, but not to despair. He heals the 
multitudes, In the East I have seen the sick of a whole 
village throng out to our camp, on hearing us call one of our 
number hakim,-~—“ doctor.” 

Creation is not a momentary and terminated act, but is 
continuous and perpetual. The command, “ Let there be 
light,” is not sufficiently followed by the words, “and there 
was light,” for light became and continued. 

The only workable theory of the univers@is, that there is 
an immanent God. The wound-up-clock theory has run 
down. The catastrophic theory has collapsed. All others 
go. The one that abides represents Christ as upholding 
(present tense) all things by the word of his power, and by 
him all things continually consist (hold together), 

This being the true theory, an extraordinary production ef 
food is no more remarkable than the ordinary food produc- 
tion is very simple. There are plenty of elements in air, 
water, coal, eta; all they need is te be vitalized. This is 
usually done by vegetable and animal processes. But Christ’s 
fingers and words are more immediately and intensely life- 
giving than these processea. A finger touch opens blind 
eyes; a word quivers inte the grave of a dead sense with 
resurrection power. Life abides in his words, The words 
that I speak unto you, they are life in its essence. The 
hand and word combined heal a leper. To give vitality to 
the nourishing element in air is easy enough for such 
mastering energy, As the fishes stream to Peter's net, se the 
elements stream te the fingers under which they are vitalized 
for food. 

Christ was ready to feed others miraculously, never him- 
self. But these he could not feed continuously, lest he 
destroy, rather than develop. 

He as really gives us our daily bread whem created by 
slow as when created by sudden processes, 

The Chinese proverb, “ When want is extremest, supplies 
come,” tells how the race has learned te depend on God’s 
care, The multitude did not expect to be sent away hungry. 

Had Sir John Bowring, who has enriched eur language 
with so many gems of poetic beauty, lived in Judea instead 
of just behind us at Hong Kong as its governor, he could net 
have written more beautifully, 

How sweetly flowed the gospel sound * 
From lips of gentleness and grace; 
While listening thousands gathered round, 
And joy and reverence filled the place. 
The second lesson of the year is that the infinite Christ 








did understand enough to talk with Jesus on the Mount of 


supplies the bodily necessities of men. 
Of Loo Choo Islands, : 
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ALL THINGS POSSIBLE TO BELTEVERS. 


Why were the disciples so unwilling to leave as to need to 
be “constrained” to get intoaship? Were they pleased and 
proud of the eminence such miracles gave them? Or, like 
the rest, did they wish to make a king of Christ, in order that 
they might be his prime ministers? Did Christ speak from 
experience when he said that a man’s foes should be of his 
own household ? 

From miracle to pride is man’s way ; to prayer is Christ’s. 
As physical work calls for refreshment, so spiritual work sends 
the worker to God for recuperation. To go away from the 
multitude that would make him king, to be alone with God, 
and face the dread facts of his future, reveals his character. 

This storm may have been raised by the Prince of the 
powers of the air, 

But though Jesus sent them away from their pleasant emi- 
nence into the darkness and storm, he saw them from his 
mountain toiling in rowing (Mark 6; 48), Hesaw and came. 

Sinners are afraid eyen of delivering mercies,—afraid of 
their chiefest good,—God. These men had not yet come to 
Paul’s readiness to be offered, 

What power in a word of Christ! It banishesa paralyzing 
horror, and wakens faith,—even the sublime faith to walk 
on water. 

Since the Lord would finally say, Ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done; since he was to find a man who could 
say, “I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,”—one would expect some foreshadowing of such power, 

Peter’s walking on water at Christ's bidding shows that 
nothing is impossible that he commands, Only it must be at 
hisecommand. Then men can go forward through the sea, 
through Jordan, through the fire, or on the water, 

I just took a friend out to the stern of the ship, and, point- 
ing inte the darkness, where the wild waves were leaping, 
asked, “If a light form out there in the tempest said, ‘ Come,’ 
could you jump off the ship into this wild sea, and go-?” 
And the answer was: “If I were sure it was the Lord, yes.” 
And. I said, ““O woman! great is thy faith,” In this very 
Eastern world lived Heber, who wrote: 


“ When through the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming, 
When o’er the dark wave the red lightning is gleaming, 
Nor hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, 

We fly to our Master, Lord, save, or we perish!” 


But there must be a perfect and instantly continuous faith, 
or failure will come at any instant. If one thinks himself 
sufficien:, the smitten rock will not flow. If he turn from 
Nineveh to Tershish, he has three days for meditation in the 
whale’s belly, ixstead of victory over a city. If one look 
longingly toward goods lost in burning Sedom, eseape is ended. 
If he take one glance from Jesus, the author of this faith, at 
the boisterous waves, down he goes, These works must be 
begun, continued, and ended in Christ, e 

But, blessed be God! though Nineveh's salvation is delayed, 
the smitten rock does not flow at first, and the other rock, 
Peter, sinks, yet faith may be instantly recovered, and the 
work go on. 

Immediately at the land.” We are always surprised at 
the suddenness of any sort of salvation. 

As the prayer of faith perfectly raised Peter out of the 
‘waves, so the touch of faith {v. 86) made people with all sorts 
of diseases perfectly whole. 

The third thought of the year is that when Ged and men 
‘work together, things impossible to men are easy. 

Off Linchotten Islands, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


He constrained the disciples... to go,... till he should send 
the multitudes away (v. 22). Every one needs, at times, to be 
utterly alohe with God. There are wants of the sou) which 
eannot be shared with any human being, Not only the un- 
sympathetic multitude, but those also who are nearest and 
dearest, must be left on occasions, in order that ene ean come 
face to face with Ged, and pour out the soul te him who 
alone can understand it fully. Unless we are sometimes 
utterly by ourselves with God, we cannot de our best, ar be 
at our best, while we are with our friends and fellows, We 
ean sometimes do most for those whom we love by going away 
from them, or by sending them away from us, for a season 
and for a purpose. The truest affection for others is shown 
by our readiness to be with or to be away from them, agoord- 
{ng as staying or going is for their and our welfare, and for 
the glory of their and our God, 

He went up into the mountain apart to pray (v. 23), Jesus 
did not attempt to live without private prayer. When he 
was so hard worked by day that he had no time for such 
prayer, he took the night for it, He seemed tw feel the need 
of prayer. And if prayer was a necessity to Jesua, who of us 
shall attempt to jive without it? Private prayer, family 
prayer, social prayer, public prayer,—all these are needful in 
the life of a Christian. If we cannot get time for them by 
daylight, we ought to sit up nights for them. There is 
mothing we can do for our own interests, or for the interests 





of our loved ones, that can compensate for the lack of prayer. 
Whatever else has to be left unattended to, from a pressure 
of work or of circumstances, prayer cannot safely be neglected. 

The boat was now tn the midst of the sea, distressed by the 
waves 7 for the wind was. contrary (y. 24). Having wind and 
tide against us, is no sign that we are on the wrong track. 
When we do just as the Lord tells us to, we often find that 
the wind is contrary, and that we must bend to, at the oars, 
to hold our own against the gale. It is.a great mistake to 
suppose that we are always at fault when things go against us 
at every step. Breasting the storm, and pulling for dear life, 
are just what the Lord wants us to do, when these are in the 
path of our duty. And of one thing we may be sure, He who 
set us at this work watches us in it all, However dark the 
night, and however far from us he may seem to be, the Lord 
sees us, and sympathizes with us; and if it is best for us to 
have relief, he will come and bring it to us. 

He came unto them, walking upon the sea.... When the disciples 
saw him, .., they were troubled (vs. 25, 26). Weare more likely 
to shrink from blessings than from ourees, in this life. The 
coming of relief from that which has worried us, or the provi- 
dential removal of that which ought to have worried us, fre- 
quently terrifies us far more than the real danger did. It is 
not that we consciously want a curse, or that we would repel 
what we perceived to be a blessing; but the trouble is, that 
neither curse nor blessing comes to us in just the shape that 
we had looked for, Prosperity, wealth, ease, favoring winds 
and tides; these do not seem to be a curse—even when they 
might prove so. Losses, failure, disappointment, betrayed 
confidences, ill health, poverty, hindrances at every step; 
these do not seem to us a blessing—even when God knows 
them to be so, and therefore sends them to us, Night and 
storm seem bad enongh; but we are less apt to cry out against 
these than against the looming form of the Son of God, as he 
is seen through our beclouded eyes, hovering near us to bring 
help in his way—but not in our way, 

Peter went down from the boat, and walked upon the waters. .. . 
But when he saw the wind, he was afraid (vs. 29,30). It is easier 
to realize the power there is in the forces of nature, than it is 
to realize the power there is in Him who sets in motion 
and who holds in check the forces of nature. In this one 
case the appeal is to our senses; in the other case, the appeal 
is to our spiritual trust. Even while we are in the path of 
duty, moving forward at the eall of our Master, if we turn 
our eyes and our thoughts away from that Master, and fix 
them on that which opposes and endangers us, we are sure to 
be afraid. And we have reason to be afraid; for the dangers 
which encompass us are more than enough to cause the 
stoutest heart to quail, if those dangers are seen, and our 
Protector against them be lost sight of. Our only safety, as 
we go on in life, is in looking toward him who is the Author 
and the Finisher of our faith; who told us to start, and who 
stands before us watching lovingly over our course, with the 
power to bring us safely to its end, If, indeed, we could see 
the great conflict in the universe as it is in the sight of Him 
who sitteth in the heavens, we should have little fear of the 
issue, when (as one has suggested of this incident) on the one 
side is the Lord of glory, and on the other eide—wind'! 

As many as touched were made whole (v. 86), It takes but a 
touch of Jesus to make whole one who has faith in Jesus. 
It is not the touch itself, but it is the faith that prompts the 
touch, that is the cause of cure. One may be pressed against 
Jesus in the crowd, in a Christian home, in a model Sunday- 
school, in a populer congregation; one may live with Jesus 
in Bible study, and in catechism memorizing, and in religious 
activities; one may see the greatest wonders which Jesus 
works in the world, and hear his truth spoken by lips which 
Jeaus teaches, and may share in the results of this wonder- 
working and truth~lisclosing; one may have all these privi- 
leges, and yet neither be made whole of his soul-sicknesses 
nor yet improved in his spiritual heaith. But be who feels 
a need of salvation, and believes that Jesus can save him, can 
come tremblingly in the crowd, aad reach out a hand of faith 
in prayer, to merely touch Jesus ag his Saviour, and be made 
whole in sou) because of that simple touch. The question 
for you as 9 teacher is not, How long have my scholars been 
seeking Jesus, or hearing about Jesus? but, Have my schol- 
ars touched Jesus in faith? <A faith-filled touch of Jesus is 
salvation io a sinper, now as always. 
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A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W,. CABLE, 


What is the lesson here? What interpretation brings us 
near enough to the events of the day that had just passed for 
us to connect this lesson with them? It is the record of 
another great act of compassion. But on what ?—physical 
conditions mainly? I thinknot. Mark says the Master saw 
them “distressed in rowing,” and so eame to them; but he 
also says “he would have passed by them.” I take it the 
miracle was intended mainly as a lesson offered in compas 
sion, net nearly so much te bodies as to minds that “ under- 

not concerning the loaves, but their heart was hardened.” 

Let us see, then, if the miracle does not beautifully sym- 
bolise those truths goncerning the kingdom of heaven which 





would be the most direct answers to the mistakes the disciples 
and the multitude had just made. 

1, Foreseeing the events of the night or not, as you please, 
he constrains them—who would have constrained him to be 
king—to obey him as already their King and Master. 

2, He sets them to a task that strongly symbolises human 
life in both its individual and its collective capacities, But~ 

8, He leaves them to human devices, and to conflict with 
the natural obstacles of the world’s constant experiences; 
and lo! they toil in vain. They are “tortured,” twisted this 
way and that, and for all their knowledge and skill as Gali- 
lean fishermen, for all their stout oars, staunch boat, and 
brawny arms, they can make no headway against the storm. 

4. And thereupon Jesus, with the day's teachings end the 
day’s errors still in mind, turns the event into a symbolic 
illustration of the methods that will, and the methods that 
will not, establish this great invisible and intangible, yet 
intensely real, “kingdom of heaven.” He starts forth alone, 
without ship or sail or oar, or evtn the earth under his feet, 
and, opposing the same tempest, and undertaking the very 
same journey and by the very same path across the waters, 
walks calmly and full of “good cheer,” sure footed on the 
waves, and could easily “have passed by them.” But the 
perfection of the amazing lesson required a different incident, 
Peter would walk on the water too, and so Jesus teaches 
him and us— 

5, That if we have and exercise the faith we owe to him 
and his seemingly impracticable methods, then these true 
methods of this unseen kingdom of heaven which is within 
us can and will bring us—you, Peter, and me, and all the world 
if it will—surely and safely to where no combination of our 
own poor carnal philosophy and art of living and conquering 
can ever carry us. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The disciples, as well as the multitude, were well pleased 
with the miracle of the loaves and fishes, The people 
apparently planned at once to hail Jesus as their king, and 
the disciples may have been not at all averse to this. For if 
he were king, would they not be his nearest counsellors? 
This may, perhaps, explain why Jesus “constrained” them, 
that is, alniost forced them to leave the scene. Would it be at 
all strange, then, if in the midst of the fearful storm into 
which they ran, they should wonder at his action in foreing 
them to cross this sea? For, in the place of ease and com» 
fort and possible advancement along the line of their desires, 
they were now in great discomfort and imminent danger. 
Well for them that, in spite of the “contrary” wind, they 
bravely pushed ahead! And well for them, too, that they 
were not allowed to be carried away by the enthusiasm of 
this throng, and hail him as temporal king. Had their 
desires been fulfilled, prophecy would not have been fulfilled. 
Had they hailed him temporal king, they would never have 
been able to hail him King of kings and Lord of lords. 
That which seemed to them dark and ‘ineomprehensible, was 
full of joy and peace to them and to all men, For not only 
were the apostles saved from a great blunder at that time, but 
they learned, by their very struggle with the tempest, a new 
phase of the divine power of their Master. Had they had 
no storms, they would have had no glorious deliverances! 

So, often, our blessed Master sends us away into the midst 
of adverse circumstances. We are constrained to leave that 
for which our hearts had longed, and which we fully enjoyed, 
and breast new difficulties, As the eagle stirs up her nest and 
ejects her young, so God sometimes stirs up his people and ejects 
them from their comfortable ease, But as the eagle acts thus 
for the good of her brood, which she encourages, and, if needs 
be, bears on her wings; so our Father acts in this way for the 
good of his children, whom he also bears, if needs be, on his 
wings, Eagles are made to fly, not to stay in their nests for- 
ever; and God's children are made to battle against adverse 
eircumstances, not to be at ease in Zion. Lessons which ean- 
not be learned at ease are swiftly mastered in the midst of 
toil and danger. 

One peculiarity of this lesson which distinguishes it from 
all other lessons, is the experience of the apostle Peter. As 
soon as he was aseured that the form on the waves was not a 
ghost, but was that of the Master himself, he asked for permis- 
sion to walk the waves to meet him. The permission given, 
Peter started at once. Imagine the surprise of all his comrades 
when they saw him walk the waves as safely as though he 
were on dry land. Up and down he went from crest to 
trough, but always safely, Then, as they gazed intently, 
they heard a sharp outcry, and lo! Peter was fast disappearing 
beneath the waves. Just at that juncture they saw the 
Master’s hand extended, saw him catch the sinking disciple, 
and bring him safe into the ship. When once the two were 
in the ship, the wind ceased, and their peril was over. 

What was it that enabled Peter to walk the waves securely? 
It was undBubtedly his faith in Jess, At the Master's word 
he started out, an‘, we doubt not he, for a while, at least, kept 
his eyes fastened on the Saviour. While he did this, waves 
and winds seemed to pass away from his sight. Jesus filled 
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his horizon, and the very sight of him who so securely trod 
the waves filled his follower with confidence. Why, then, 
did Peter at one time find Aimsélf sinking? It was because 
he got his eyes on the waves, and began to listen to the roar- 
ing of the winds, I presume at some time during his watery 
promenade he began to gain so much confidence that he 
looked away from his Master. Very possibly he may have 
soon looked around to see how the little ship was getting 
along. Would it be strange or inhuman if thoughts such as 
these came into Peter’s mind about that time: “ This is fine! 
Neither James nor John would have dared do this. They 
are not like me!” At all events, when the Master faded out 
of his vision, and wind and wave took his place, faith faded 
out of Peter’s heart, and fear took its place, Then came that 
awful feeling of sinking that wrung from him the cry, “ Lord, 
save me.” While he looked unto Jesus, all went well; but as 
soon as he began to trust in himself, and took his eyes off from 
his Master, all went ill, 

To how many a worker for the Master this may seem as an 
allegory! While the Jews remember Jehovah, they work 
well at Zion’s walls; but when they gaze too long at San- 
ballat and Tobiah, and listen to their ungodly speeches, their 
courage and faith fail them, Gideon may wrongly think 
that in thirty-two thousand men lies his safety. Not so. It 
lies in God. And to make Gideon thoroughly understand 
this, God takes away 31,700 of them, and drives Gideon to 
trust in Jehovah, and not in his army. The highest safety 
for the believer lies in keeping his eye fastened on his Lord. 
Difficulties disappear from our vision, and enemies vanish, 
while we look at Jesus. He so fills the horizon, and his love 
and power so encourage the believer, that he says: “I will 
not fear. What can man do unto me?” But as soon as he 
begins to think about man, then the fear of man will arise in 
his heart, and that bringeth a snare. You can look at a 
mole-hill so intently that presently it shall look like a 
mountain, 

If one cause of Peter’s disaster was his pride of success (and 
surely that is not impossible), what a lesson that may teach 
us! How many good Christians are tormented to this day 
with this same temptation! Satan, who has done his best to 
keep the believer in his seat in prayer-meeting, and has failed, 
changes his tactics, As soon as the prayer or the address is 
done, the Adversary whispers: “That was fine, You have 
done your duty. Deacon Jones could not have done as well 
as you have done.” Then a fall is not far off, for pride is 
digging the pit wide and deep. Only by humility and by a 
steadfast gaze at our Ensample can we safely walk the sea of 
difficulties and dangers on which we are sent forth by him. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Straightway Jesus constrained his disciple. What does 
“straightway” mean? Right away, directly after—we say 
immediately, instead of that old-fashioned word that straight- 
forward Mark used to write in his Gospel; and in this lesson 
Matthew has the sameword “straightway” twice over. We 
are to learn what was done after the wonderful feast was over. 
How many were fed? Who brought the provision? What 
had the lad with him? How much was left? Was anybody 
hungry? If all “were filled,” could they want any more? 
Was there anything for the disciples to do after they had 
waited on the multitude and gathered up the fragments? 

Jesus Constrained his Disciples—He made them do some- 
thing they did not want to do; he compelled them, told them 
they must. Would they dare refuse? What was it he made 
them do? Read verse 22, class repeating. Why did they not 
want to go away? Jesus was not going with them. John, 
who was there, tells us that the people were so pleased at 
Jesus’ works that they wanted to make him aking. Would 
not the disciples like to stay and be his princes and share his 
glory? Did they dread a night on the lake? They were 
brave fishermen, and often had been out at night and in 
storms, Did they remember the night when Jesus slept 
in the boat? What happened then? Jesus told them to go 
to Bethsaida (trace course on map or board) while he sent 
the multitudes'away. They went. Would you think some 
would have liked to stay to thank him or to talk with him? 

He Went Up into a Mountain.—Close by the plain, in sight 
of the sea, was a mountain. Alone those tired feet walked 
up the mountain-side to spend the midnight hours’ Read 
verse 23. What was he doing alone on the mountain? Did 
the well-beloved Son, the holy Christ, need to pray? Many 
an hour he spent in prayer. For whom did he pray? Not 

for himself; he had no sins to confess, no pardon to ask, but 
he held communion with his Father, and received strength 
for all his trials and work, while he prayed for blessings on 
all for whom he had compassion. 

In the Midst of the Sea.—Read verse 24. Where were the 
disciples? Darkness, storm, wind, dashing waves mountain- 
high, did not keep Jesus from seeing them. He watched the 
boat, he knew their faces were pale with fear, he knew 
how their strong arms were strained in,trying to use the oars 
against the wind and dashing water. He knew they were in 


sea in a tempest? Could he have said, “ Peace, be still,” and 
made the lake calm while he was on the mountain? 

Walking on the Sea.—Could any man walk on water as he 
could on land? Read verse 25. Midnight had passed, the 
storm raged all night, the darkest hour was about four o'clock 
in the morning, before the day dawned. When they were in 
greatest danger, worn with fear and labor, Jesus came to them. 
He who walked the mountain slope and the grass-green plain, 
the road and the wayside, walked on the raging waters and 
trod the waves under his feet. He came near, nearer to the 
tossing boat; in the darkness and the foam the boatmen saw 
@ moving figure. Did not the disciples know their Lord in 


They Oried Out for Fear.—Read verse 26. Mark says 
“they all saw him, and were troubled.” What is it? they 
said, It moves, it comes near. They were afraid, and cried 
out, The very moment when their help and their Saviour 
was nearest, they were in greatest fear. 

Straightway Jesus Spake wnte Them.—Surely they knew the 
voice. What does “straightway” mean? How quickly Jesus 
said to them our golden text, What is it? How do the 
words show you that Jesus knew all their fears? Why did 
he say “It is 1”? Did he say anything to the storm or the 
wind? He said to them “Be not afraid.” Was it enough to 
take away fear to have Jesus speak, even if the storm raged 
on? Does Jesus tell us we shall never have any troubles; or 
does he say, “I am with you alway”? 

Lord, Save Me.—When the disciples cried out for fear, did 
they call on Jesus’ name? Do we know that any of them 
prayed? Did any of them answer when Jesus said “It is 1”? 
Which disciple was always ready to speak? Peter said, 
“Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water.” 
Did that “if” mean that Peter was not quite sure it was 
Jesus, and wanted proof? Perhaps he meant, Since you 
have come to us on the water, give me your power, that I too 
may walk on the sea,‘ {Jesus said “Come.” Peter started; 
he looked away from the Lord standing by him, he saw the 
great waves and felt the stormy wind. He began to sink; 
then he prayed in three words, “ Lord, save me. 
prayer, a quick answer. Was there ever a cry for help Jesus 
did not hear? He reached out his hand, caught the fearful 
man. Peter was saved, All who take hold of Jesus are 
safe, no matter how deep the waves, or how strong the trou- 
ble. One question Jesus asked Peter. See verse 31. Had 
the disciples forgotten the hungry thousands fed the day 
before? Might they have thought that, if Jesus cared for a 
strange crowd, he would keep his own chosen ones? Do you 
think they had “little faith”? Is our faith greater? 

The Wind Ceased.—When? See verse 32. Jesus’ presence | ing, morning. Hence they -lasted three hours each, and 
was enough to change the fearful roaring sea to the smooth | their periods were: Sunset, the third, sixth, and ninth hour 
lake it had been the day before in the sunshine. 

The Son of God.—Could Jesus have walked on the water| GENNESARET.—This is the identical Hebrew Kinnereth 
if he had been only the Son of man? Read verse 33, All| (Num. 34:11; Deut. 3:17, etc.), rendered in the Targu- 
on the boat, some sailors perhaps, wondered, and called him | mim Ginnesar and Ginnosar, the sea of which name is also 
the Son of God. The boat went on the smooth sea to land | salled elsewhere in the Talmud “the sea of Tiberias,” in the 
| where many knew of Jesus, The news spread that he had | Vicinity of which city, says the Arooch, was # place rich in 
come; many ran to tell the good news. Many more came gardens and parks, Whether Ginnesar is only a corrupted 
to him,—mothers with moaning children in their arms, form of Kinnereth, we do not know, nor is it at all qqrtain 
men bringing beds with the sick on them, every kind of what both names mean. The ancient Jewish rabbis ave a 
sickness and pain were brought to him. Were any carried | popular ethymology of both names. For “Ginnesar” or “Gin- 
away on their beds? They begged even te touch him; 
only a few words tell of the cures, the comfort, the joy, that | # princély garden (Heb.: yan, “garden,” and sar, “ prince”) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY SELAH MEBERILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Sures.—Our Lord in his journeyings from place to place | book of Esdras. On the second psalm the Midrash Tehilleem, 
usually went on foot, as do the common people of that country | the Yalgoot Shimeoni, and others, teach: “Thou art my Son; 
Thus traveled the multitudes that followed after him. | this is the King Messiah, our righteousness.” And this 
When at his home in Capernaum, there is frequent reference to | interpretation was wholly accepted by the ancients, In the 
his being inaship. Onthelakeat present there area few boats | Talmud Babylon (Sukkoth, 52 a), this same sonship of the 
of very rude construction. The contrast between its condi- | second psalm is referred to the Messiah among a number of 
tion now and in Christ’s time is very great in this asin every | other messianic passages. Even as late as the sixteenth cen- 
other respect. Josephus once collected two hundred and thirty | tary of our era, R. Solomon ben Isaac, of Salonica, in his 
ships from the vicinity of Tiberias alone. An important | book called “Armoury of Solomon,” quotes and heartily 
industry of Tarichea at the south end of the lake, was ship- | accepts this old exposition, Whereas Rashi (A. D. 1040), 
building. In the Jewish war, a severe sea fight took place | speaking of this psalm, says: “ Our rabbis of blessed memory 
near this city between the Jews and the Romans. Several | have expounded it of the King-Messiah ; but as to the literal 
Greek words are translated “ship,” and it may suffice to say | sense, and for the sake of answering heretics [that is, Chris- 
that the ships were of different sizes, from small boats to | tians], it is proper to interpret it of David himself.” 
large craft of a good many tons’ burden. The phrase,“climb-| “Tovucn THE Borper or His Garment.”—Touch the 
ing up into their ships,” which we find in Josephus (Wars, | sacred fringes, or tassels, on the four corners of his lesser 
IIL. 10, 5), could never have been used of small boats. The | tallith, a-sort of short robe without sleeves, Every picus Jew 
important point is, the very large number of ships and boats | is expected to constantly wear this tallith. (The larger one 
on the lake in the time of our Lord. Where the disciples | —called also tseetseeth, for distinction—is used only in the 
were, the lake is about seven miles wide, and from their 
they could see nearly to the shore line in every directi 





distress and great fear, What did Jesus once say te the same 





certainly have seen Christ approaching for a considerable 
distance, 

Beier rm tHe Surernaturat.—This has a firm hold 
upon the Oriental mind. Orientals have, in such matters, the 
simple faith of children. If a person claims to have special 
gifts, as the power to perform wonderful cures, or te do ex- 
traordinary deeds, they do not sneer at his claims, as would be 
done at once among us. They say, “It may be true.” They 
speak kindly of him, particularly if they think his work is 
designed to help the poor, or to benefit the sick and afflicted. 
We might suppose that the poor, the ignorant, and the suffer- 
ing, would be most easily influenced by such feelings; on the 
contrary, we find that all classes are affected in a similar man- 
ner, In recent times, the nahdi is a good example of the 
power which a person claiming to possess supernatural gifts 
has over the people of the East; and, on the other hand, the 
respect and even homage paid to him illustrate the feeling 
of the populace, high and low, respecting such a character. 
This will illustrate the state of things in Christ’stime, Who- 
ever appeared claiming to have such gifts had the ear of the 
people. Herod Antipas was not an exception to the rule that 
the popular mind was extremely sensitive in regard to the 
supernatural world. He was a despot, arbitrary and cruel; 
still he had no thought of denying the supernatural power of 
John, or that of Christ. He believed in both, and further- 
more he believed that those who had been put to death might 
reappear again in life, Neither were the disciples an excep- 
tion to this general rule. Soextraordinary a sight asa human 
being walking upon the water and approaching them, may 
well have made them afraid. A human being could not do it, 
therefore, they reasoned, it must be a spirit, “a phantom.” 
Holding such views was no evidence of a weak mind. Then, 
as now, this side of credulity, superstition, and fanaticism, 
there is a wide field for the exercise of reasonable and helpful 
thought in regard to the relations between this world and the 
world to come. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tue Warcues or tHE Nicgut.—The ancient Hebrews 
had divided the night (in order to relieve the guards) into 
three watches, namely, the first, continuing till midnight 
(Lam. 2: 19), the middle watch, from midnight till the 
crowing of the cock (Judg. 7:19), and the morning watch, 
extending from the latter to the rising of the sun (Exod. 
14:24; 1Sam.11:11). After the captivity, and particu- 
larly in the time of Christ, the- Roman system of four night 
watches was adopted, and this division seems to be properly 
designated in Mark 13; 35, as even, midnight, cock-crow- 


of the night (Berakhoth 8 b). 


nosar” is explained in the Talmud and Midrash as meaning 


and “the same place is called ‘Kinnereth’ on account of its 


As Many as Touched. Were Made Perfectly Whole.—How can | fruit being as sweet as the sound of a harp (kinnér; Tosephias 
we touch him with our sins, our sorrows, our pains? Do we | Megillah 6 a)” 
know that he has power now? Will he hear and help straight- 
way? Yes; and we know that im every fear and sorrow, 
every tear of penitence, he is “touched with the feeling of “Or a Trura THovu Arr THE Son or Gop.”—In an im- 
our infirmities.” 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAG, 


portant sense, this designation of the Messiah was by no means 
unknown to the ancient Jews; although, in his deep humility, 
the full revelation of our Lord’s divinity was not yet given to 
“flesh and blood” (Matt. 16:17). The Jewish Sibylline 
verses, the so-called Book of Enoch, and Philo, freely applied 
the title to the expected Saviour, not to mention the fourth 


synagogue, and is something like a mantle placed over the 
turban and around the body.) Each one of these fringes con- 





except the south, Im the early morning light they could | tains twenty-six knots tied in four compartments, 10+5+6+4 
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according to the four letters (consonants) forming the inex- 
pressible name of Jehovah (J=10, h=5, v==6, in Hebrew). 
These knots could be tied only by devout men, after fasting and 
prayer. Worn by a great teacher, these fringes are regarded 
as of peculiar sanctity. When a famous rabbi is walking on 
the street, it is a common thing in Yemen, South Arabia, to 
see the humble faithful approach him with bowed heads. 
First they kiss the back of his extended right hand, then ask 
permission to kiss one of his fringes; after that, they venture 
to reverently converse with him. By this act they express 
their confidence in his favorable acceptance before heaven, as 
_being truly a man of God. Often the tassels are only touched, 
and then the fingers kissed that had come in contact with the 
holy name, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was the chief feature of difference between the mir- 
acle of feeding the five thousand and all the former miracles 
of Jesus? Point out the location where this miracle was 
performed. For what purpose had he brought his disciples 
there? Why did he not allow them to remain after he sent 
the multitude away? (vs. 22, 23.) What incident does John 
give us in connection with Jesus’ retirement on this occasion? 
(John 6; 15.) When had he met with a similar form of 
temptation? (Matt. 4: 8,9.) What probably was the subject 
of his prayer on this occasion? How does God regulate the 
measure of our temptation? (1 Cor.10; 13,) How should we 
pray respecting temptation? What trial of faith had over- 
taken the disciples while Jesus was praying? (v. 24.) What 
knowledge would have given them the greatest comfort in that 
hour? (Mark 6: 48.) What promise may all God’s children 
claim in time of trouble? (Isa. 48: 2.) 

How long had Jesus been praying on this occasion? (v. 25.) 
How do we often interpret the very providences by which 
God designs to deliver us? (v. 26.) Why did Jesus give the im- 
pression that he would pass by? (Mark 6:48.) How soon does the 
Lord speak the word of cheer to us? (v. 27.) What measure of 
faith is it the privilege of a disciple to manifest in a tumul- 
tuous world? (v, 28.) What is its present reward? (v. 29.) 
‘How long is such a measure of faith generally sustained? 
(v. 30.) What was Peter’s object in making request that he 
might walk to Jesus? Is it easier to continue the exercise of 
faith in the pursuit of a selfish, or of an unselfish, object? 
What rebuke do we merit daily? (v.31.) What was the great 
design of this miracle? (vs. 32, 33.) How does God design 
“his afflictive providences to affect us? In what éstimation 
was Jesus held at this time in the land of Gennesaret? (vs. 
84-86.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 

Teachers’ Questions—1. Why did Jesus stay behin® when 
the disciples left? 2. Why were the disciples loath to go? 
8. After the disciples left, what did Jesus first do? 4. About 
what time im the evening did the disciples leave? 5. How 
long was Jesus in the mountain? 6. Why did Jesus pray so 
much? 7. Explain the time “when even was come, he 
wasthere alone,” 8, What was the condition of the boat? 9. 
In what direction was the boat headed? 10, What wind 
would be contrary? 11. Explain the watches of the night. 
12. How was Jesus’ appearance in the storm an occasion of 
fear? 18, How did the disciples show their fear? 14, What 
cause had the disciples for alarm? 15, What did Jesus say 
to the disciples? 16. How are Jesus’ words of comfort 
applicable to us? 17. Show Peter's faith. 18. Show Peter’s 
fear. 19. What difference between looking to Jesus and 
looking to difficulties? 20. Give several reasons why we 
should look to Jesus. 21. What did Jesus do and say to 
Peter? 22. How is Peter’s conduct characteristic of him? 
23. Tell all that took place when Jesus came into the ‘boat, 
24. What is meant by “Son of God”? 25, How long before 
they came to land? 26. Tell about Gennesaret, 27. What 
was done by the men of that place? 

Superintendent's Questions,—1, Why was the boat tossed 
with the waves? 2, What did the disciples at first think 
Jesus was? 3. How did Jesus cheer the disciples? 4. What 
did Peter want todo? 5, Why was Peter afraid? 6. What 
did Jesus say to Peter? 7, What did the men in the boat 
call Jesus? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. On what sea, from where, to where, were the disciples 
going? 2. Why was there no cause for fear, even in the 
storm? 3. Who was watching over them, and came to their 
relief in their hour of need, and how? 4, With whet reas- 
suring words did Jesus address them? - 5. What proposal did 
Peter make, and with what result? 6, How long did Peter 
walk on the water, and why did he begin to sink? 7, What 
were the conditiows of salvation on Peter's side? 8 What 
saved him,—his grasp of Jesus, or Jesus’ grasp of him? 9, 


When we are tossed with waves in the midst of a stormy sea, Price, 


_on what condition can we rely upon God’s pitying eye, his 
helping hand, and a sure salvation? 10. Let us commit this 


text:—Isaiah 43: last clause first verse, last clause second 
verse, and first clause third verse. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





OUR SAVIOUR 
IN TIME OF 


ISTRESS. 
QUBT, 
RNGER. 
ISERSE. 


4 VERY PRESENT HELP IN TROUBLE. 











A PICTURE OF FAITH. 





“It is a spirit.” 


WAVERING 


“Fie saw the wind.” 
RETURNING “pedPesve me.” 
ESTABLISHED ‘theynrouget, trey. -sonched.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“When power divine, in mortal form,” 
“Oh, where is he that trod the sea?” 

** The billows swell; the winds are high.” 
“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

“Land ahead! Its fruits are waving.” 
“‘T'll stand by you till the morning.” 

* Jesus, lover of my soul,” 

* When the storms of life are raging.” 
Master, the tempest is raging.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_>—_——. 


RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL* 


It is fifty years since the Honorable Robert Ourzon, 
armed with a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople, made his famous 
visit to the monasteries of the Holy Mountain. The 
English bibliomaniac, who was warmly received as “the 
celebrated Milordos Inglesis, the friend of the Universal 
Patriarch,” made the best of his position and his know}- 
edge, and departed armed with precious treasures of 
manuscripts and ancient relics. No English traveler 
had been there for many years before; since then the 
same Oriental seclusion has hedged in the brethren of 
those monasteries. Scarcely a ripple from war or revolu- 
tion has lapped up against their mountain fastnesses ; 
only pilgrims of their own faith, who look upon Mount 
Athos, in the words of Dean Stanley, as “ the sanctuary 
of the Greek race,” have gone there, to return to Oon- 
stantinople or Russia and be regarded as Christian 
Hajji. Occidental skepticism has held aloof; few travel- 
ers from Western Europe have turned from the beaten 
track to linger amid the beautiful scenes of the Virgin’s 
Paradise, and touch with their dissolving common-sense 
the strange illusions and superstitions that enchain the 
sacred brethren. Yet, as Curzon said, the “ whole scen- 
ery is so superlatively grand and beautiful that it is 
useless to attempt any description.” 

The latest visitor to Mount Athos is also an English- 
man, but his errand is farthest removed from that of 
rifling the libraries of illuminated manuscripts. Profes- 
sor Athelstan Riley, of Oxford, is a devout Churchman, 
but he has lofty dreams of the unity of the different 
branches of the Oatholic Church. Like his predecessor, 
he arms himself with letters from his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior to the Patriarch, and thus again goes to Athos with 
the “open sesame” of a recommendation to the Synod 
of the Monasteries. His object in writing his book was 
twofold: first, to give a minute description of the Athos 
monasteries and their contents; and, secondly, to give a 
picture “of the Greek Church as it is to-day, of the 
Greek ecclesiastics, and of the habits of thought that 
obtain among them.” His traveling companion was the 
Rey. Arthur Edward Briscoe Owen, an English clergyman. 

It was in August, 1888, that Professor Riley’s party 
arrived at Mt. Athos. The two Englishmen were fortu- 
nate enough to fall in with “The Altogether Most Holy 
One, Philotheos, by the mercy of God the Most Reverend 
and Divinely Appointed Archbishop and Metropolitan 
— the Most Holy Metropolis of Xanthe and Christopolis 
Sa ka eae 
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(Cavalle), Highly Esteemed and Right Honorable,” who 
also was making a pilgrimage to the sacred moun 
This little dignitary, who, wore “a purple cassock, » fur- 
lined gray cloth cloak, and another voluminous cloak af 
black,” was their companion throughout nearly all of 
their six weeks’ visit, 

Athos possesses “ the only town in all the world withs 
out a woman” in it, Nor is it women alone that are bane 
ished from the promontory. There are few eggs there, 
for hens are tabooed, They have no milk, for cows are 
against the rule. Every suggestion of the “gentler sex * 
is rigorously excluded, 

Professor Riley enters into elaborate details of the con- 
struction of the Mount Athos churches and sketes, or 
priories, of which there are several hundred on the 
peninsula (172 esoclesia, or churches within the walla, 
and 126 exoclesia), and he shows how closely the sym- 
bolism of the temple of Jerusalem is carried out in the 
typical edifices, He enumerates many of the more 
notable relics, and inclines to the belief in the authen- 
ticity of the pieces of the Holy Rood, of which Athos has 
878,360 cubic millimetres. He explains the difference 
between cenobite and idiorrythmic convents ; and he 
gives a perfectly intelligent, though rather learned, de- 
scription of the way in which Mount Athos is governed, 

Professor Riley and his companion made the tour of 
all the twenty monasteries, taking measurements of the 
little churches, celebrating the English service, discusse 
ing church unity and various matters of doctrine and 


‘form with the archbishop and the monks; having various 


adventures, enduring the frightful cooking, and enjoying 
the magnificent scenery. The highest land on Athos is 
seven thousand feet, and from the summit the view is 
almost unsurpassed. Professor Riley amused himself 
by taking photographs, and the volume is adorned with 
engravings made from several of these. The chapters 
are full of curious little details, and give a photographic 
picture of one of the most extraordinary communities of 
the world, 

The woodcut portrait of Mr. James Chalmers which 
accompanies his account of missionary work in New 
Guinea evidently represents the author's character. It 
tells of energy, shrewdness, diplomatic skill of no low 
érder, fearlessness, and a certain rough simplicity, The 
forehead is high, the hair bushy, the eyes kindly, the 
nose thick and good-natured. The beard and moustache, 
however, give the idea of a somewhat aggressive 
personality. 4 

Mr. Chalmers himself disarms criticism by his frank 
confession that he “is more at home in his whale-boat 
off the New Guinea coast than in his study; and his 
hand takes more readily to the tiller than to the pen.” 
But he is quite right in his belief that the vividness and 
accuracy of his narrative will prove some compensation 
for its roughness. . He claims to haye enjoyed a unique 
position in the great Papuan island. He says he is 
well known to many of the tribes, and is the personal 
friend of many of the chiefs. He has traveled up and 
down in all its accessible districts for the last nine years, 
so that now both the villages and inhabitants are more 
familiar to him than to any other white man. 

The work consists largely “of journals somewhat 
hastily written while sitting on the platforms of New 
Guinea houses, surrounded by cannibals, or while rest- 
ing, after a laborious day’s tramp, under a fly-tent on 
some outlying spur of the Owen Stanley Mountains, or 
while sailing along the south-eastern coast in the 
Ellengowan,” 

Mr. Chalmers’s pioneering was in the interest of the 
missions. By many it was considered a foolhardy thing 
to try to establish native Polynesian teachers among the 
savage tribes of pirates and cannibals which infested the 
shores of this great tropic island; but he was sustained 
by his faith, and by faith he wrought marvels, 

He devotes some space to a comparative view of the 
habits, customs, and beliefs of the two chief tribes of 
the island; and this and the bits of legend, history, and 
mythology which he incorporates into his text have even 
greater value than the accounts of his personal dealings 
with the natives. There is an honesty about the man 
which is extremely taking; and, in spite of its literary 
faults, which are certainly to be deplored, the volume is 
worthy of a permanent place in the library of travel and 
adventure, It is illustrated with many curious wood: 
cuts reproduced from actual photographs. 

The island of New Guinea is upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred milesin length. Atthe very time that Mr. Chalmers 
was visiting strange native villages in the south-eastern 
portion, the British yacht Marquesa was cruising about 
in the north-western portion, which is claimed by the 
Dutch. The account of the voyage of the Marquesa, by 
Dr. Guillemard, is one of the most fascinating works of 
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travel in the English language, The 
yacht, under the command of her owner, 
Mr. C. T. Kettlewgll, set sail in January, 
1882, and was absent until April, 1884. 
During this long time “in commission” 

she visited Ceylon, Formosa, the Liu;Kiu 
Islands, Japan, Kamschatka, the Chinese 
waters, the littie-known islands of the 
Booloo archipelago, the territory of the 
North Borneo Company, Singapore, 
Celebes, and various other Malaysian 
islands, New Guinea, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Bombay. The object of the 
expedition was scientific. They secured 
no less than seventeen different species of 
birds of paradise ; and their collection of 
birds, mainly obtained in the large islands 
of New Guinea, numbered three thousand 
specimens. Thousands of coleoptera and 
many shells and butterflies were also accu- 
mulated. The deck of the vessel, for much 
of the time, was 4 veritable menagerie, 

Dr. Guillemard makes no attempt to 
describe their advenirres in such countries 
as Japan and Ceylon, which lie in the 
beaten path of the tourist around the 
world. He resezves his powers of descrip- 
tion for other and less known localities. 
The sea-cliffs of Formosa, more than a 
mile high; the volcanoes’ and salmon- 
rivers of Kamschatka; the foresta of Soo- 
loo and North Borneo,—these are the won- 
ders among which his story moves. 

It is safe to say that there is not a dull 
page in the two volumes. Few books of 
travel combine more judiciously the story 
of personal adventure with description of 
man and nature. Itis also enlivened with 
a quiet but always dignified humor, and, 
being free from any affectation or conceit, 
gives the reader a ch@tming impression of 
the author’s personality. The volumes are 
illustrated with woodcuts whose delicacy 
and beauty are beyond praise. They are 
engraved from photographs taken by the 
author. 





A useful supplement to existing histories 
of the United States—and a book which 
is also valuable in itself—is furnished by 
Charles A. O’Neil, LL.B., in The American 
Electoral System. In twenty-four chap- 
ters and four appendices, Mr. O’Neil gives 
aclear and readable record of American 
presidential elections, preceded by discus- 
sions of the Federal Convention and the 
pre-constitutional period, and followed by 
a concise review of the “injustice of a 
House election,” the one-term idea, the 
district-election scheme, and what, in the 
author’s view, is the “failure of the 
[amended] electoral ‘system ” of to-day. 
The Appendix comes down to the presi- 
dential succession act of 1886, and the 
electoral count bill-of the present year. 
The pages of Mr. O’Neil’s history swarm 
with disputed points of politics and con- 
stitutional law, and the author does not 
hesitate to express his opinions very 
frankly ; but he writes with originality and 
judicialimpartiality. A singleillustration 
indicates his independent research and 
judgment. He says on page 165, in speak- 
ing of the presidential campaign of 1860, 
that the motives of the Constitutional 
Union or Bell-Everett party of 1860 “ were 
highly patrictic and commendable.” It 
has become so customary, among hasty 
book-making “historians,” to copy the 
hackneyed statement that this party had 
neither principles nor place, that Mr. 
O’Neil’s conclusion is absolutely refresh- 
ing. (7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. ix, 284 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Collectors of tue “smallest editions in 
the world,” to whom the Pickering 
Diamond Shakespeare is a treasure, will 
be interested in a tiny six-volume set of 





Frederick A. Stokes and Brother, It is 
printed. at the Glasgow University Press, 
whence came the Pocket Shakespeare of 
last n (Armstrong and Son); but its 
type is iderably smaller. The books 
are “ cunning,” in the Novanglian sense; 
but it would be disastrous to try to read 
them, They are, in a word, curiosities, 
rather than books. Of volumes of this 
class, the gems are the Oxford “diamond 
82mo” pocket Bible (with Apocrypha) and 
the Eyre and Spottiswoode48mo rubricated 
Book of Common Prayer. Both of these 
are really readable, as well as artistically 
praiseworthy. 


Mr. Edward H. Thompson, consul at 
Merida, Yucatan, has lately been enrich- 
ing our archeological stores by causing 
to be set up in the rooms of the Worcester 
Antiquarian Society a plaster cast of the 
centre of the facade of a notable temple in 
Yucatan, of great but uncertain age. It 
is seven by fifteen feet, being one-fifth 
of the whole facade, and consists of elab- 
orate open-work carving, surrounding the 
jaws and trunk of a mammoth. The 
past season, it should be added, has con- 
siderably increased the useful literature of 
American archeology. M. Désiré Char- 
nay’s Ancient Cities of the New World, 
translated by J. Gonino and Mrs. H. 8. 
Conant, and copiously illustrated, describes 
the author’s explorations in the past thirty 
years; his conclusions are, of course, partly 
conjectures, but of the value of his accumu- 
lations there can be no doubt. Mr. A. T. 
Rice, who has given M. Charnay consider- 
able space in The North American Review, 
writes the introduction to the volume, 
Less archeological and more modern and 
popular in description is Mr. W. T. Brig- 
ham’s Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal 
(Scribner’s), interestingly illustrated from 
photographs. The pioneer labors of J. L. 
Stephens seem to be bearing fruit in these 
later days, in more ways than one. | 


It is a serious criticism, in the eyes of 
a true scholar to say of a book that it is 
“unhistorical;” that it shows, in other 
words, an imperfect acquaintance with 
what has been written by others on the sub- 
ject. Yet the historical treatment of a 
subject is growing more and more difficult 
every year, even for the specialist ; for his 
material is scattered all over the world, 
largely in the form of magazine articles, 
sociéty journals, and privately printed 
monographs; and the facilities for keep- 
ing abreast of this swelling flood of litera- 
ture, especially in the field of Oriental 
research, are not yet what they should be. 
Through the discontinuance of Dr. J. 
Klatt’s fairly complete bibliography in 
Kuhn’s Litteratur- Blatt, this want is again 
severely felt; and to supply it, the pub- 
lishing house of H, Reuther, Berlin, an- 
nounces the publication of a quarterly 
under the title Orientalische Bibliographie, 
to be edited by the well-known Arabist, 
Professor Dr. A. Miiller, of the University 
of Kénigsberg, in connection with other 
able scholars. The journal will deal with 
the history and geography, the language 
and literature, and the customs and reli- 
gions, of the nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania; and publications issuing di- 
rectly from these countries will be noticed 
with especial care. The editors ask the 
assistance of all publishers and students 
in their effort to furnish a complete Oriental 
bibliography. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


———— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN 
OTHER LANDS. 


The letters received by the correspon- 
dents of the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 











Bcott’s poems, issued in this country by 


charge hopes soon to open another in 


have been mainly from Spain. and its 
dependencies. The Sunday-school of 
Reus reports an average attendance of 
eighty scholars, and the evangelist. in 


Tarragona, the nearest large city. He 
recently met with a converted man who 
carried in his bosom the New Testament, 
which had been the means of leading him 
to Christ. It had been given to him in 
his boyhood at the Sunday-school. 

A correspondent -in Barcelona, A. L. 
Empetaz, has established ten Sunday- 
schools in the city and its environs. For 
these he prepares a regular series of lesson- 
leaves, the publication of which he would 
be obliged to discontinue should the Asso- 
ciation this year withdraw its aid. Two 
other schools in Barcelona report 370 and 
425 pupils respectively. The Sunday-school 
at Seville has suffered a good deal from the 
opposition of the Jesuits, who have opened 
a school in imitation of the Protestant 
institution, to which they compel the 
attendance of all the children of Roman 
Catholics, A like spirit is encountered 
at Escorner, where the owner of the 
building in which the school is held is 
deprived of work for permitting it. At 
Puerto de Santa Maria, the school, in 
spite of similar opposition, is increasing 
in numbers, largely through the good in- 
fluence exerted by the circulation of the 
Association’s little paper. 

An interesting letter has been received 
from Pau, in the Pyrenees, where a Sun- 
day-school has been recently started in a 
small Spanish colony. It already con- 
tains seventy children, who show great 
interest in their studies. One of these 
was beaten by his parents for attending 
the school ; but as he continued his attend- 
ance, they further punished him by com- 
pelling him to read the Sunday-school 
paper aloud,—the result being the con- 
version of the parents and their boy. 
Another scholar, in order to obtain the 
prize offered for the greatest number of 
texts on some given topic, borrowed a 
Bible, and rose at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing for many weeks to study it. 

M. Vincent sends good news from his sta- 
tion at Denain, on the northern frontier 
of France. Twelve of his scholars have 
recently become church-members, others 
are thoughtful, and many are troubled by 
a sense of sin, They pray efrnestly for 
their families, among whom many grown 
persons have also been converted. There 
are 165 children in the several schools. 

The Sunday-school cause is making 
progress in Belgium, where it is compara- 
tively a new thing. Two small schools at 
Quaregnon have been heard from, and 
two, which have recently increased greatly 
in numbers, at Flaineau. The lessons are 
well prepared, and the books are read by 
both parents and children. 

Sunday-schools are multiplying in Mo- 
ravia. In spite of the new grip which 
Rome is taking upon the people, the Sun- 
day-school has a firm hold upon the hearts 
of the children. There are over 1,400 
scholars in thirty-eight schools, but only 
sixty-one teachers,—and among these only 
three females, so strong is the prejudice 
against woman’s public work. Mr. F. 
Cesar, the general Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, speaks very highly of the great 
help which The Sunday School Times is 
in his work. Several other correspon- 
dents say the same thing. 

Letters have also been received from 
Valparaiso, Chili, where the Bible, though 
suppressed, prohibited, and burned by the 
priests, is making headway by means of 
the Sunday-school. At Matamoras, Mex- 
ico, three girls from the school recently 
made a full profession of their faith in 
Christ. Other letters have been received 
from Hungary, where a new school has 





ciation during the month of November 





people who live in huts half under-ground; 
from Galicia; from Germany, where the 
Sunday-schools are soon to celebrate the 
completion of the first quarter-century of 
their active existence, and from various 
points in Italy. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 
112,500 copies, exclusive of copies used either. 
as samples or for the filling of three month’ trial 
subscriptions, Advertisers are free te examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less thdm three inches) in each i» 
sue for a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a potition in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cont 
upon the regular rates. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents 











f& SUBSCRIBE NOW . 


FOR THE 


ANDOVER REVIEW, 


Which discusses with ability, scholarship, faire 
ness and conviction all the great topics now im 
teresting the religious public, 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents 2 numben 


THE ATLANTIC. MONTHLY, 


“ There may be other of owr home azines 
which occasionally rise above it, in single num- 
bers, as there certainly are others which ei 
below it twelve times in the year ; but sinking or 
rising, there is not one which on the whole +8 se 
satisfactory, or so much in accord with what 
ever is of real importance in the shee oS Os the 

eriod,’—R. H. Stoddard, in N. Y¥ 
oxpress. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY 
CONTAINING 


YONE SANTO: A Child of Japan. 


The beginning of a Serial Story by Epwarp H. 
Housks, who incorporates into an excellent story 
the results of many years’ nce and observa- 
tion in Japan. 


THE DESPOT OF BROOMSEDGE COVE. 


The first two chapters of a striking serial stery 
CHARLES EoBERT CRADDOCK, Ww 


THE GOLDEN HESPERIDES. 


A delightful narrative of travel in Southern Califo» 
nia by CHARLES DUDLEY Wanem, 


AFTER “OUR HUNDRED DAYS.” 


By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
A valuable and interesting description of this picta- 
resque and important city, by DORE CHILD. 
‘With other excellent Essays, Poems, Reviews, and 
the Contributors’ Club, and an excellent steel portrait 
of ‘‘Charles Egbert Craddock” (Miss Murfree). 


$4.00 a year, postage free. 
Postal and money are at be tale to Gane 


notes @ 
and oe remittances should be 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
An American Pastor 


writes of the illustrated Sunday-school papers F 
lished by the Rev. William a Toronto, Canada 
“Our Committee were delighted with them. I have 
never seen any that approached them. They are 
peerless.” Specimens sent to any address free. 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE LETTER-COFYING BOOK 








Fescriptive c A 
47 South Fourth Street. Philadelphia, 
text only—for the vest 


Pocket Lessons pocket. “Price, & cents, 
Cong’ & 8. & Publishing Soc’y, Boston and Chicago. 











been started in a poor district, among a 


“Subscribe 9 ree e coals throne” 
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A SOUVENIR. 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times 
has issued a collection of phototype likenesses 
which will be of interest to the readers of the 
paper. It consists of four groups made up 
as follows : 


Group 1.—Eprtorrat Srart: 
Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 
The late Mr, John T. Napier. 
Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, 
Mr. Patterson Du Bois, 
Mr. H. G. Talmadge. 


Group 2.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 
Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 
Prof. Dr. William Henry Green. 
President Timothy Dwight. 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren. 
Group 8.—Lrsson-He_p Writers: 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, 
Prof. Dr. Isaac H, Hall. 
Mr. Eugene , Tappan. 
“Faith Latimer.” 
Miss Anna T. Pearce. 


Group 4.—Rercent Lesson—-HEtp WRITERS: 
President Theodore D. Woolsey. 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, 
Prof. Dr. John A. Broadus. 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 
Prof. Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 

The cover is stamped with pure gold, = 
the collection is attractively put together and 
enclosed in a neat box. 

A limited number a copies of the Souvenir 
Fon ea after suppl ing oe special demand 

or which it was issued, they are offered at one 
dollar each, and will be mailed to any address 


n receipt of the price, Add ver John D. 
Wattles, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The BEST nance for KAS Work. 
FILERS” JUTERMATIONAL, S, $. RECORD "Feses 


the condition of th 1 
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ce 
af cua en eaten 
Bo, 1, for z Teamee aes ao’ 

Ia the best. Het 
FILERS TEACHERS ¢ Pedy ay ben USS pon shoe tle gldeg 


FILERS’ 8,8, COLLERT LECTION ENVELOPES, x orm i 
at B6, owenn a @0,"Bive Papen, Lined Wiin 


EILERS’ PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SS, RECORD, 


Cloth, 20 cents. Maps, Cards, ete. Send tor Catalogue. 
A.H.EILERS & CO.Publishers,St.Louis,Mo, 


en 
GOLDEN TEXT 0 a 
DESI 


100 sets, for aunt a for three 
onths, *includin; postage, 

00 sets, for gech unday for one 
r, inelud ing postage, $19.00. 
aller lots at same rate, except 

sample lots of 5 sets or Agee ‘which are 10 cents 

















set per quart 
WILLIAM iH. ‘HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut S8t., Philad’a, Pa. 
“a a new volume mee 
A Stu s0srri PARKERS “Pro: 
PLE'S BIBLE.” ‘Ae Old Tes- 
pendous tament volume. Samuel 18—i Kin 
1% §=613 volumes now read 
Work.”— complete in 2 volumes. Re, 2 cloth. 
$1.50 per volume. The Rev, C. H. 
paren ro NK se Wane ndous 
Spurgeon. lishers, Astor lace, New York. - 
ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING. 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. The best undenomina- 
Rover = 8. mee Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D., writes: 
Iregard THM LLUSTRATOR as on one Bony 4 
best helps in preparation for real work.” 60 ce 
year ; 6centsacopy. It t will be matled FREE to all 
who subscribe through us for any magazine or pert- 
odical at its regular price of $2.50 or over ; or at 30 
cents (half price) for all others, T. J. MORROW 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
13th Series. 


M ON DAY Sermons on the International 
CLU RB lessons for 1888, by the Monday 


Club. Price, $1.25, The new is 


sue of this popular series is fully 
SERMONS equal to its predecessors. Cir 
culation was doubled last year. 
CONG'L 8. 8. & PUB. SOC’Y, Boston and Chicago. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 
04 Beautiful COLORED Pictures a Year. 


Any teacher of an infant class 
» ae im | ccnding us their name, and number 


4 in class, can have this paper for one 
qeodey or all their scholars 

ioe =©6 [REEL 
coeilen tion, Address, 


_LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. ¥,. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. $i RS yy SR - 


Editorials, expository ary t ings, what 

can I do?" central “ineeghen noten, primes text Sa yn) 
uestions, a 3 meetings. 

fend coc. for a year. orrow, Minneapolis, Mina 


Then Baga —, ‘an 
25 cta, » 
sdve will [REW ALD Ca mDS7 ferent ones, 
send you a 

D. BR. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


WE b aghom NEW-YORKES is the leading 
"1" en, and home weeey in America. 
ve this nts By ex 




















examining a ae m copy. Four 
pressive will be sent fiee to all appit- 
canta Park How, *New Yor x. 





THE LESSON ON 


THE BLACK-BOARD 


2a, REV A S. 


GUMBART 





NEW, USEFUL, CONDENSED, CHEAP. 
donned ibe poe ‘arranging. baniute aadveos orm fosmlngte sermon 


Repecially 4 

used the a: quis of 

all interes the the eon 
(Less than one cent for each 


care ees 


Aeean Soret peck 


& cents per year 
OND, 116 Nassau &t., N. ¥. City. 




















@ given away for premiums to a bril- 
es) om Less the. works of Dickens, Scott 


Hanan dente Shakespeare, B Tennyson, and nearly ali 

ules erne are, Byro nnyson, and nearly a 
the re rte aes works in prose and verse, beaut (rally pri p rinted and handsomely 
bound. Seven hundred different yolumes to choose from. The most 
extraordinary offer ever made by, a 6 publishing house. Send two cents for 
a Catalogue. 


HT & FIELD Co., 
29 Park Row, New York. 





400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


bound In handsome litho; h cover, mailed to any address, id, for 30 cents in stam This book 
Been een eens ecules oalecaion or Will roland the money, Address, 


contains the choicest gems for Reading, and we 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNERA ew vo ous. OSEESE i, aatet 
Ms; Toate. A. ROGARDWUs, Tome School for 
Fiftee year ir begins Bopi. #2. 


BApare OF, Byracure at may be depended 
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maint n the orld. yoo ot Buse 
aor oney refunded, 


» President, 


MT, BEACON ACADEMY 









FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, ¥.¥. 


Select Home School. 
J. FRED SMITH, A.M, 
M.R. A 
i, bo hotey ty nn ™M. ©.8. 
ie x 
inst has s exbisined to Howton Stasi, sehioa of @ of OV. Fa 


ERING, and Fig F- twe 
1 han pleased te 





1 or ne er P werk 
Gomera bey tg une conden ot the 
his on. r 
Ra. J. EB. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


TH =) iv. Dn WORDEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Pulladelphia, 





ites peal 





BP to act a 


PARISH PROBLEMS, 


The collection of essays by different authors, 
including Margaret Woods Lawrence, Drs. 
Lyman Abbott, Gladden, A. F, Schaufiler, 
John H. Vincent, Munger, and others on the 
manifold questionsof church and Sunday-school 
management, meets the desire of workeré in 
these fields. Relating to the Sunday-school are 
chapters on.“ The Main Purpose of the Sunday- 
school,” “ Organization and Work,” “The Les- 
son,” “The Young People and the Sunday- 
school,” “Performances and Prizes,” “The 
Library,” eto, 

Send for descriptive circular and full table of 
contents with terms. The book is sold only 
through subscription. AGENTS ARB WANTED. 

One agent writes, “I sell to thirty-five out of 
Jifty people visited.” 

Address, Turk Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


_ SECURE EARLY 
Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST'S 


BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


FOR 1888. 
POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 


TO S. S. SECRETARIES 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The only com ier e 2an4 ractical 
BD neous 
Fer paces abeate ar, Ss. S. Library is 


~ PILGRIM.” 


Congregational SS. §. & Pub. Society, 


N AND CHICAGO. 


SCHOO, NEW OR WORN 


Send list, gi nd date 


of Diperiabe, and we will 

If so, we have some of the best 

goo, YOU, | eiaeer eianeat 
wan [i rite forour 

Save You money! | LTBRARY 


D. R. NIVER Pub. Co.) BOOKS? 


Albany, N. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bicecker St., WN. Y. 


-T. Y. CROWELL & CO... 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New 
400,000 Fes re 

waelphia, Pa. | 


Seren iron pee CURTIS PUB. CO., 
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roaring & 
Nos. 6 and ‘Duane st St. 


























r,en ving cards, e' 
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We qo weaget et os” and stamp Monograms or barter od ga all writing 


Send 10. tor seg peel legant corres- 


yy £ for clubs 
BAL CO. Meriden, Ct. 


ye 


eae. 

A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The votes is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation gat many 
cases, club subscribers will lad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them aré 
ordered. 





Tue STy.es. 
res Got sti? sides, stamped. 
oath le A ia 7 centc, and, if mailed, a cents 


Two oF fore, 60 cents each, If pt) 
cents each additional. mailed, 


Full cloth, flexible sides, stamped. 
Pree one, 7 cents, and 10 cents additional 
10 conte r more. Ge cums 4 pom oath Mime, 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plaix. 
P ee 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


Two or more, 40 cents A sory and, if mailed, 
10 cents each nal, 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 

volume for the reader, while the stiff 


Binder may be somewhat oe ae the large 


permanent preservation of the 
Address John D. Wattles, 10 1 Wainut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


} Ly Catalogue of Libri Books, 
S hr 4 Cards, ee te jupplies, 
pages. 
*soopENoUt RS WOGLOM 


assau Street, New York. 











For Bible searchers. ice, 
Eines eee ES 


interest in Bible read! 
CONG’L 8. 8, & PUB. SOCY, Boston and Chicago. 
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EUROPE (I SEASON. 


13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL. Jestudin she pean 

Countries, Capi ante, Scen 

travel and Satis rst ¢ bag Alle oxpenses includ 

ate eR pare ip 
a 

Freedtm from care. Good m ‘and intell> 


gt 7% ny ey 

nt conductors, md for circu 

" Tours of 06 days, 80 ity yi 65 ews. 
E. Tou argee, Franklin Square, Bosto: 


THE MUSICAL 1888. 


As the musical ney, Yrar heaves insight, we 
it with the “sound of Cornet” (or any other m 
instrument, for all of which = wees ~ "oe & Co. 
provide the very best Instruc’ 
With the New Year, ‘ear sow eo eeais will coms 
oe Sas? Se ees to them and their teachers 


RICHARDSOW'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


&@ peerless 6 Se has held the sy for many 


the oppesit pall of other une 
Roubtediy exce dew gon i still sells like a new 


CHILDF REN'S S.DIADEM oe 


Of the best of its class, its class, Thene 


Books that sell everywhere and all the time. 
bee Sp ee mad Plantation Songs, sen conts 
Minstrel Songs, new sine, i 
Old Songs we assed to 








KINKEL’S COPY BOOK (75 cts.), with the Ele 
ments and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and ‘che lars, 


Any Book Mailed for the Retail Prise. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Music Books for the Season. 


Festival Anthems. #22." aussi 


other Joyous occasions, 
$3.60 per doz. by express. sane by mai), 35c. percopy 


Diamond Collection. By Ns heir ectieeten, 


$50 per yg iy Oxprese, if sent by mail, 35c. rage 7 
y M 

Sterling Anthems. * PE TS Uneeuy. 123 pages, 

size. Over 100 short anthems by 53 composers, 

mpiled from the vest anthem books in the — in 
sddition to many rew ey by the best writers. 

aati - by ip gee If sent “y mail, 60c. per copy. 
ull entatogue sent on request. 

SIGLOW td ® MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 

Randolph St., : St., Chicago. 
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NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK 
ASA MULL. 150 Nassau 


NOW =r ANTH c M 
BANNER "BOOK. 
oR I Pere sen eee SL Et, 


“THE WONDROUS BIRTH,” 
“J OYOUS SOUNDS,” 


each, Se. Stampstaken. W.H. BONERS CO, 
Publishers, No. 1 1102 Chestnut trect, Philadelphia, 
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Oil. 
Leather. Is Economical. Insist upon having it. 
ES, enamel your 





twice’ & year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polis' stove in 





i the world, For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
nuine LE PAGES LIQUIDGL 
y Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Biesresecaling for 20c. (stamps). Beware of imitations 








Cedartne Piano and | Fureitare Polish. 
a — in the world. ade from cedar- 
Ask your furnisere aqaier for it. 
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CEDARINE M’F’G CO., Clinton, N. LY, 





Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Palmer, Ona Carpenter’s Tools 
rhet St. Philadelphia be 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
— » a wat 


TOOL 


(Limited), 607 Mark 





le at. $l 





THE CIOTHESPIN 
BRIGADE 


The people ride on many icine, 
We clothes-pins ride on more; 
But on each line we’re sure to find, 
Pearline’s clean work is on before. 


PEARLINE 


a! Fr to prove this assertion true. 
h are peddled from door to door, PEARLINE is never peddled 












stands head and shoulders above all other AN sly for 
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Beware of 
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oer skin soap yet prepared. 
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e 0 ands and tu 
thus am ed e , ae 
which, if re 
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BABY'S 
)_) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 


, PURIFIED 


AND BEAUTIFIED 
PP (ticura Spap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 


the skin of children and infants, and 


ing 
preventing minor blemishes and {nherited’ ski skin 
chronic, Rye ntdren MEDICATED 
easurably superior to every 


es the pores of the skin, 


an am 0 ad unwholesome m 


flushes, and other Ccmuplettoder 
Its gentle and continuous caaohed on These Deturel 
saprigators of ~, fn eens ee latter Apo ye 
soft, flexible and he and prevents rough, red, 
“enfeoeriet Ee sp 
eve: ere. 
PoTTER Dave aMp OmEMICAt 00 
Aa Send for “ How to Beautity the Skin’ ” 


Serer 





PLES, blackheads, cha and oily skin 
PIM prevented by Ceasers ne aay ae 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
and inderwed. : hy Ae be a Tove hese fully typed 
DS. WILIBERGER, Prop. 283 


Ase hima for it 
283 N. 248t., Phila, Pa, 
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Vasher two weeks’ trial, 0 fiber 
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pad and illustrated circular with th outline of 
men 


orth, sole 
Bie oe 
abeut Free 





AGENTS WANTED 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
will bap te riberat toreas 


Cagney paseeane Speke A for $1.00 4 


20 colors, asinine asa Ealy 


copies, $2.00. 


MPANY, 


P ppring#el xg Goue. 





$5 $8 AOA Eas 


miay 


ily buys th B ts” list 
oy ere em. hem. Seanie sng Agente b pri’: py mall 


older. ‘Every funy 





lan, 
ration, 
WINSTON & 


IBERAL SALARY i, 


Expenses paid to Philadel 


+e oo 


ty oar men to tates 
Eooke, om 


tor prepa 


for particulars: 


» 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ng Tree 
boon. $100 


for John B. Goss ~Piatfor 
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rm 


month. Send for circulars. “ar 


'ED.—Men and women, 
or Liv- 
—his and best 


Ds ORTHINeTON & Co,, Hartford, Conn 





$5 t to $10 A DAY. Men and w women 
: “J make from $5.00 to 


every day in the year 


er, © Took 80 orders | 4 
J.H.Earie, Pub., Boston 





“6 “§ Funniest Book Yet! 


AMANTHA = 


Price, 8.60. HUBBARD 


¢ SARATOGA" 


Ptr rg coment. 





IT PAYS 


tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
plesfree. J. M. Mitten & ©o., 
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The Finest Powdered THEIM 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for parece 
ngnnaden, Buy of your dealer or 

Tor trial can, Hi. 


send 10 stamps 
@.WILBUK & SONS, Philadelphia. 


i) WOOD'S 99 
GENUINE SELEOTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


BAKER ’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
less 


icious, nourishing, absolu’ pure. 
than one cent a rm Baad 








Onev'ry Pk’g. 











Patented |! ved Lotta Bustie. 
Forsty le, comfort, health, een Goeebie has manne yore 


fashion. Warranted te al- 


ns. 
ore bustle isstam 
ped 


chek CO. Bolen rs, 


FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


“ eye SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all L 




















Saiesantere. o't'n. WILSON 


BURPEE’S SEEDS|:: 





Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catal 








W. Atlee Burpee <& Ce., Philadelphia, 
pee el and es Our new 
the largest and 
SEEDS. ¢ Ghest im the world. Twenty-tive 
® cents per. 
JOHN LEWIS New York. 
on’ Sweet.” a or te 


BLACK: rari 


WORTH “DOING. 


Write the Hs 
Pa. for illustra - pom a nt ere] 


Wise Deor Mat aus thelr Potent Gant poe 

TATEN ISLAND Fancy mre, dt Estab- 

| Se lishment. Barrett, N ag ben 6&7 
ohn 8t., N. Y.; 47 N. sth St., Phila. 
Dresses cleaned 

















LOW’S ART TILES 


Ww. MARISOR 2 MRO. tn cheenen Phila 
Street, | Tia aor Uiustsated cntalosoa. Menten thie omen 








WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——_~>—_—. 


LIFE, 
[By Edward Rowland Sill.) 


Forenoon and afternoon and night,—Forenoon, 
And no i and aight-ermaon, andes 

wha 
The empty cr repeats itself, No more? 
Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won, 





THE SCOPE OF CHRIST'S 
PURPOSE. 


[The Rev. G. Howard Duffield, in The Philadelphian.] 


Until theadvent of Christ, religions were 
local. Creeds were cramped within pro- 
vincial limits, Faiths were roo in 
specific types of national life, or reflected 
peculiar social conditions. The philoso- 
phies of the age into which he was born 
were characteristically exclusive. The 
master thinkers had not dreamed of ex- 
pounding their theories for the popular 
acceptance. They regarded themselves 
as the solar centres of select clusters of 
scholastic satellites. They scouted the 
ibility of expressing their profound 
imaginings in the popular vernacular. 
Plato, who wears the purple in the realm 
of thought, declared: “It is not easy to 
find the Father and Creator of all exist- 
ence, and when he is found, it is impossi- 
ble to make him known to all.” Celsus, 
a chieftain of the infidel class in the early 
centuries, asserted : ‘‘ He must be void of 
understanding who can believe that 
Greeks and Barbarians in Asia, Europe, 
and Syria—all nations to the ends of the 
earth—can unite in one religious doctrine.” 
Race ties were wellnigh unrecognized. 
No world-truths had yet been uttered. 
The problem of humanity’s woe and want 
waited vainly for solution. 
Judea was peculiarly, intensely, reli- 
giously exclusive. Palestine seemed her- 
metically sealed against the outer world. 
The home of the anaes 4 was girdled by 
a wall of separation high as the cope of 
heaven, and buttressed i the decrees of 
God. With the breath of his mouth the 
young Nazarene teacher leveled it to the 
ground. Scarcely thirty years of age, 
reared in the rudest district of the nar- 
rowest territory that ever held a nation, 
he schooled a little group of his compan- 
ions to the utterance of a truth that over- 
leaps all barriers of country, caste, or 
century,—that anticipates all the want of 
all men, in all places, throughout all time. 
Nurtured in an atmosphere surcharged 
with social and religious separatism, he 
lanned a universal empire. Other lives 
ne felt the kindling glow of the same 
sublime idea, Alexander the Great, as in 
a cyclone march, swept with his victorious 
armies from Hellespont to Himalaya, 
fondly dreaming that he should eee 
all the nations into a governmental struc- 
ture as compact asa Macedonian phalanx, 
The imperial Julius aspired to convert the 
olden milestone, which stood in. the 
, ea Forum and marked the central 
point of Roman power, into the axle of 
the globe. Napoleon flung away gold like 
dust, and poured out blood like water in 
the frenzied effort to compress a continent 
within the compass of a single coronet. 
But these imperial projects pale before the 
sweep and splendor of Jesus’ thought, 
Without the faintest tinge of unreasoning 
fanaticism, but confessedly peerless in the 
poise of his being; without the slightest 
taint of the wildly dreaming enthusiast, 
but conspicuous for the serenity of his 


thinking, he soberly, repeatedly, distinctly 
emphatically, declared it to be the goal of 
his life-work to control, to regenerate, to 


reorganize the globe, and bring it into 
eolute and eusite subjection to himself, 
Let others aim at physical dominion; he 
aimed at heart conquest. Let others battle 
for acres of earth; he wrought for the mas- 
tery.of the centuries, Let others struggle 
for the aggrandizement of self; he planned 
the repair of human ruin, the relief of 
human woe, the vindication of the divine 
glory, the re-investiture of the Creator 
with the sceptre of the alienated earth. 
This plan was not to_be consummated, 
scarcely more than inaugurated, during 
his lifetime. The sweep of his majestic 
purpose spanned the sepulchre. His plan 
of life included the occurrence of his death, 
The king of terrors should be impotent to 
shake his throne or seize his sceptre, 
Dissolution would be neither the abdica- 
tion nor the interruption of hissway. The 
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L. PAGE, Chicago, li 





ultimate triumph of his stupendous desi 
was dependent upon his dying. “ ‘And ‘I, 
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if I be lifted up,” so he taught his follow- 
ers, “ will draw all men unto me.” His 

nal mission among men was rudi- 
reparatory. It was mere 
foundation- ety the laying in order 
of the massy stones, upon which 
other aad ti in the after ages were to build 
in course upon course of the sublime 
superstructure, that through all coming 
centuries should rise silently, like that 
ancient temple upon Zion hill, of which 
one sang: 


* No hammers fell, no —— axes rung, 
Like some tall palm e mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence |” 


Yes, rise ceaselessly, while the highest 
and the stoutest of earthly institutions 
waned and weakened, and passed in spec- 
tral precession into the thick darkness of 
oblivion ; rise gloriously, until the planet 
should itself become a sanctuary, from 

ole to pole ringing with the praises of 

, every knee bowing in adoring hom- 
age, "and every tongue hymning exultant 
hallelujahs ! 

Ay, more! the kingdom which He, a 
Galilean artisan, should found and rule, 
was one whose frontier line was not the 

uator of the globe, but the boundaries 
of space; whose throne should exact the 
homage not merely of those who tenant 
this toy sphere, but of the prageelne 
and powers that are in the heavenly 

places; whose sway should be wielded not 
Meas through periods that can be meas- 
ured by the hour-glass, or ticked off by the 
pendulum, but throughout those eternal 
cycles whose number and duration are 
ealculable only by Him who is from ever- 
lasting and to everlasting, the same yes- 
terday and to-day and forever. 








WANAMAKER’S. 


‘The biggest Store in hay et 8 world. 
The largest retail Dry Goods hewee in America. 
Two items from Dress hag | ann 

Chevro s’s-hair, 44-1n.,$1.50 


nm 
= Borge: orgies Meant to 
‘oule a 2a.0' 
Me Ty ae 
Robe and Dress Sour 
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arate Ge ie Ant 
in Alligator—soft as kid almost, tanned in 
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1, chamois ined. hand-sewed, $3. 

a wine, coffee, and chocolate colors, 
el 


maroon colored 
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i = tte: 
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for 
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choice winaoies. 0.8 
ze—for weading, poy not and 
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py pain CARVING SET STAND FOR WHAT WE ARE 
doing in knives and forks and such like tab table fixings: 

5 Carving Set, of fine quality steel, celluloid 
handles, in eatin lined case, $5. $5. Theysay it’s worth $9. 


WHER B ELSE IN THE WORLD Is THERE E A BOO: 
po ho feet long? cts, Ne for wn hoy EH for 
ehildren, Books sets, New Year's and 
— re 8 ristmas 
Boom: Mawes tellsench h month what to 
knew of the latest Books and th Joi the Book 
p= 3 a tichited edition of the deligh: Dick 
wOnly ion e tfally ensy 
Dickens Calendar. There will be tea at lower 
prices after the first of January. 50c., by mail 56c, 
Order by letter anything in the Store. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 





GAT'S -EYE 
SGARF- PIN $ 


The Gem Cavs Bye3s 9» cal’ Seeavan ig pesnemnssthe | 2: 
goemtieg or glisten seen in & 's eye in 

ark. [I A ” ited stock only, and offer en one for 
only 44 Canis BORD paid. Th ch 
87 cents, Send Stamp for large 
are Novelties, Indian Relics, ete. 
EN, 035 16th et. Denver, Col, 


q a 6 CENTS for les of the famous cus- 
tom-made Plymouth $8 Pants. Rules forself 

acloth tape measureinclu 

aranteed or money 
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MORTGAGES 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


FERS SAFE Renrbents aecuntries. St. 
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Our Financial Standing. 
Our Methods of Business. 


We are permitted to quote the following letters : 
gcrones & Bank. ia. } 


RS Bae oe pe ay of thi 
srorsafas ROUTES 


with thi 


gs mg June, 1890, 
| 
ina tion iat tnow Something o ng of Rneie bor 


ness. Their paper is mad popmaatnevenk, 
and we have phew 8 and bonds as 
they mature, all of which ve been invariably 
provided for by them in advance. 

Their business is lar on . co —v gee 
increased, and we have reseed wi 
the method and mecuracy that teve character- 

every detail that come under our 
“Senne tee past two their ‘balk 
uring the verage 
ance on deposit has been over $50 000. 

All our sources of aronion assure us of 
the soundness of the concern and its manage 
ment, Yours trul 

G. L. Hourcurs, Cashier, 


THE AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST cn 
-Nzw Yorx, Deo, 6, 1887. 
Hditor of the Financier. 

Dear Str: The panting fn the 
SPBICIT of trustee r the ARM 
RTGAG MPANY, of Lawrence, Kan- 
gas, for the of certify that the 
issued by the Company 
pets RB accordance with the dayne made 
yb DO 


oy of oor tne tab. Peanired by 


in ex 
ir contract, which they are fulfilling 


quired by weir contiact for the protection of 
a! 
le a ny Caner oom bondholders. 
M Com has jouatly been 
FARM MORT- 


reorganized aa oS eS 
‘informed 


and we are credi- 
that some of its olders are 

of the most wealthy and ae citizens in 
the West. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUeT COMPANY, 
J. 3. Taunston, \ 
The 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust 


Company, 
Successors to The Western Farm Mortgage Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Pa Ca Ee CES “Si 000.00 
Bee older Liability. 000. 
EY -seevessvecsenecsenseereeee $1,000,000.00 


Offers "Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Offers Gold Debentures. 


~ Full information, with list of directors, reé 
erences, etc., furnished on application. 


i? lL. H. PERKINS, Secretary, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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en 
eee for Re-insurance — 
all other clairas.................... »248,984.4 
Surplus over all Linbiiities.... "$52:874.23 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 


$2,201,8538.c6ec. 
Thos, H. PN "ny yO Biddle, 
Johu T. Lewis, Charice F. a 
8. Mychinns, Snvel at. ° 
Cnas. 8, 
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Manhatfan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


or example Ry St LIVED AND Lu: 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Anauity and Trust Co., 


2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPRIA. 


J RYVESHMENT Ba Siisiband LOAN AGENT, 


TOPEK. 
comers of KANS inst’ MORTGAGES. 


See large advertisement next week. 
Gan ‘> FARM BONDS of 
Aen ‘Senator John J. ingen, President. 
, Manager 


gona 7 information to R. M. 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New fork 


M°INTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bank Denver. Colerade. 
Investment an securities for nop-residents. Particular 
to the — 























RE YOU THINKING OF INVESTING? 
Of course you want rafe securities. It 
will pay you to investigate our loans, 

rate of interest, financial standing, because 
our loans are safe, pay nearly double the 
interest of government bonds, and are not 
Hable to fluctuation. They are secured by 
first mortgages on improved property, ap- 
praised at least three times the amount 
loaned. They bear six and seven per cent 
interest. Loans are made only to honest, 
sober, and industrious applicants. The 
value of the property and character of the 
borrower are sworn to by two disinterested 
appraisers, and are passed upon by an ex- 
aminer sent expressly for the purpose by 
the Company. Abstracts showing the chain 
of title from the United States Government 
down are required from all borrowers, 

We are the oldest Company in Topeka, 
and have loaned over twenty million dol- 
lars for our clients, and not one of them 
has ever lost a dollar, principal or interest, 
on loans that we have made. 

We shall, in the future as in the past, 
make only safe loans. We invite your 
eorrespondence, 

THE KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Torzxka, Kamweas. 


T. B. SwEET, Presa, Gro. M. NoBLE, Vice-Prea, 


Philadelphia Office: Boston Office: 

" 718 Walnut 8t. 46 Congress St. 

‘Wx. B. Woon, Guo. M. STEARNS, 
Manager. Manager. 
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MA YOUNG. President, 5 Wall Ste MY. 

R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Bevilis, Fla. 
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THEREALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELFHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


-CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 
A *esce i Rese ase See 
Headache T pala Billows. 
iaby mtipations Recom- 
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A eee Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been lorty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Ey ee 


TRENGTH and happiness are assured if 

and sufficient nourishment 
vided. prhethes for young orold. Kid 
is rich in carbon, gives ma, 
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Digit EXAMINED FREE! Solid 
Gold Spectactes, $3.00; usual price, 
ice. 


Biatses = #10! A price on ruddist eyes i 


M. ical ert tn & 
BRO, piiclans. S. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 











FRI MANWA Sr'cage birds. Sold by draggincs 


Shaw, Applin on 
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7 Sudbury Street, 
Bena fer Cau. BOSTON, 
BAXTER LC: SWAN, 


{CHURCH, HALL 
AND LODGE WORK 


Aan ie Sd Bede 
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Ee Supplies, — 


244 e200, South Second St> st) 
MILAD’A, PA. U8. do 
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8. ©, SM Le ¥ : eet end 
Purcisere, Send for circulars, 
CHURCH Stained Glass. R. GEISS 


G 
Banners. 127 W. 8thSt,. New ¥: 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. A 
fron banner stands, 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & ©6., 
133 N. 8a St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


i 7.8. LAMB, | 
a 69 Carmine St., 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc’ 
packs, Fire A yg bmp etc, FULL 
D. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. « 


‘MoShane Bell Foundry 


Fi nest Grade of Bells, 


Dp Psa gag 
for P Price and Catalo 
H. NE & Gon 
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mei Ma, 


Mention this Paper. 
Church . Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred stvles 
ler Reflecton 








conceivable use. Ca’ 
= Piease state wants. 


20 Washington 8t, | 88 KE. Lake tt 
Boston, Mass. Chicago. 
14 South Rroad St. Philadelphia, Pe 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT, 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur+ 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like ——— 
scfety, tit the lamps you have without 
ey Cost One Dollar each. A, J. 
WEIDEN ER, 365. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


cHURCH LICHTS. 


HY ‘SNe N: Resumen A} yy: Nee van York. - 
Glassware, Lamps, and phewts:sn. ssn 
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For illustrated. cata- 
os of 100 different 
dress Mason 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN. PIANO sD $.87et= cree 
Thompson's Fine Pianos and Organs. 


Sent on five da You we the 
agent's and nals on 5 prot, ‘een Tor catalogue a 
prices. W, L. TH 


., Rast Liverpool, 0. 
CHURCH 


ORGANS| i ea 
PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS | 

Are the Best. 


sent free on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
oted for oop A eho Metal. Parsveg' rg Durability, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO, THEW EERE 


JOSEPH GILLO 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnour He WORLD I. 
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“TONORANCE 18 THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO 2? 
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for 1888. 


A great many Sunda 1 teachers 
have already taken “hoon of the 
reduced price of Dr. Trumbull’s book 
Teaching and Teachers, and a good 
many others are likely to do 80 at the 
beginning of the new year. It isa book 
that every Sunday-school teacher should 
have and sepd. 


Fiom the Rev. Wannxw Raxporrn, D.D.. D.D., Secretary 
’ 


“Tfa work has been 
pekese ee cane 
pest nt he ga ro Sunday- 
Teach nye 
“T regard i 
cane pong tn prac! srbgion o 
ever appeared, won 4 that possibie Tramp 
been successful in joing the im) 4 
ng the most complete pov ume mon 
work in @ style devoid of technical 
unde: r live and attracti Sane 





the Su fo tna. 
are rey ie aeketine werk is may be cong 


¥rom the Rev. J. 1, Hosyeos, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Instruction’ ugua. am 
“I Sly believe that this is by far the best work b> | 
oe teachin Which} has yet ap 
ool tana 
in ite plans 


tmp nil “systema: 

Seed pringbley Zeqiial to ineremg fn iyi aed 

Seals from from every one'who begins it.” 

Wrom the Rev. F. N. Preecery 

“The book fs ay eed ; I ‘feel 
book ee A od chIn and 


gure that it will meet 
are reer _ Ate rg! id would not 


make bet- 
fees kts hte suis octet 
a time, and most ex 
to heip our do better work.” 
p trp ae ag pee ScHAUFFLER. 


“Tam delighted with it. Itisclear, crisp, step, Brace 
and much eye te y the marginal notes. weaitne 
able to make good use of it, Iam sure. It deservesa 
very wae circulation, Every teacher sh 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Re 


Until a few months ago the price of 
this book was $1.50. It had a wide sale 
at that price. The great reduction has 
been made in order to put it within the 
reach of every Sunday-school teacher. 
The earlier editions having borne the ex- 
pense of the plates, the new price is based 
upon the present cost of manufacture, 

The books will be forwarded to any 
address at the following prices : 


One copy, mailed, . » $1.00 
Five or more copies to one ebtvess (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 

Booksellers buying in large quantities 
cannot get the books at less than the 
above prices. 

The book makes a most suitable pres- 
ent from asuperintendent to his teachers. 

Address, Fohn D. Wattles, Publisher, 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








UNDAY-SCHOOL should 
Stam EE Piven beeen ean BY 
for samples num 

ed and perforated. the 
Sovere that can be adjusted so that it ook 





$00 Rasen ath 


Gots and nice 
Cadiz,Ohio, 





Bo.” (copyright, Maseh; i907.) | : 


A Good Beginning we 


4 | tures; not showy; conservative ; pleasing; and so d 





JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 


si THE SUNDAY SCHOOLTIMES __ | [December 81, 1887, 
' “CHLIDEMA” 
: nigh | Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 
Bi: . F food, as of other things, it 











is equally true that the 
best is the cheapest. -A 
package of “ CEREALINE 
FLAKES” at twenty cents, 
costs a trifle more than 
a similar package of 
inferior cereal products, 
because it costs more to 
‘manufacture. At the-end of a year it will be 
found, that while a little more has been paid for 
each  package,’a less number of packages have 
been used, and that the saving in amount more 


than compensates for the greater first cost. 
“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


fesal 





The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is 
of the same general character as the 
one issued for 1887, but is far more 
beautiful. Tt is arranged to hong 
in the scholar’s room, and it 
the full text of the lesson an os 
the golden text for each Sunday. 
All the lessons of the year are thus 

iven in the one calendar. The 

= oe not together i a a 
ut han an in ous wire 

pee vice. When : kg a 
by, the leaf for that week is turned 
plies the wire hanger, and takes its 
back of the other leaves. It 
" the prettiest thing published in 
the line of the Sunday-school les- 
sons, and scarcely anything see 


is Sears 
a a and can be 





degsz) Qalergare 


Each calendar, this year, will be 


h | carried in the mails without i injury. Price, Pauly cents ee cach: when five or more 
| copies are taken, twelve cents each, Can be had of booksellers or from the 
publisher. JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEEP A MEMORANDUM. 


You know what confidence we have in og $16 Suits, when we say that. 

We know the cloth from an experience of 
of yards upon thousands of yards: and the clo is our own reliable make. 

It’s a Suit that looks well for wearing almost any time. It’s in dark mix- 
dable for long wear that 
you'll be ready to think the skin of the sheep holds it together. 

It’s of a wellichieea quality of wool, that’s it—and it’s woven for service. 
The makers don’t want complaints of their goods, and they take the best of care 
to.manufacture it so strong and good that there’s room for none, 





We have taken qual care with the making and the price. Find out how 
long it Arn ay you'll always after have as high a stande~? or wear as you 
can get in wool. 


d for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
__OAK HALL, Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 














AY TLE TTD Tu 


Devoted to er  — and Pleasures of the Youth 
f Every Family Cirele, 





Falls of Schuylki!! Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom, We want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest production. 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

‘Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA, 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

‘One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability, 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we are prepared te 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains. 


. JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 811, & 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





ears upon years, and thousands | 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Have entered upon the second 
season for their Toboggan Suits, 
so well known last winter on 
Toboggan Slides in New York 
city and vicinity. They are 
made for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children, in beautiful de- 
signs, exclusive styles, and as 


lew im price as possible. 


They will be made to measure 
at short notice, and may be 
safely ordered by mail. 

These suits are quite indis- 
pensable for the full enjoyment 
of this favorite midwinter sport. 


| Orders by mail receive careful 


and prompt attention. 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 


KNABE 


WEA ae ae 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, 4 and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. New 
Yorx, 112 Fifth Ave, WASHINGTON ,817 MarketSpace. 


FA NORTH & C0,, Sole Agents, 


12308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


“FAMILY” Makes Elegant Button- 
@les on ordinary sewin 


BUTTONHOLE machines, easily applied an 
ATTACHMENT managed. Price very low— 


mn actual use amon 
dressmakers and 











families for 2 years. Send 
two cent stamp for ‘sample work and particulars to 
MITH & = M’P’e Co.,16 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


a SUT or RT xin 
Ope THE DEN SHIRT FACT: Ngan 
147—149 North 8th 8t., Philadelphia, P: 











yt in its Fifth Volume. 


FIFTY CENTS A — 


Subscribe for the Purest, test, Cheapest 
and most attractive paper for Young  Pecblo Yours, 
only 50 cents a year, 


“Yours ts the secular and moral Ulustrated 
paper that is published for young people,” 


“ Parents should see that YouTH ts in every home in 
our land.” 


All teachers — have “Your's” handsome 
and most usefw 


"pond etamnpS ae neat note to 


YOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
34 Park Row, New York. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, | 


©, 9 SOUTH NINTH 
os store below Market Street, Pe 





lea! 
: 


bi 





Address 
308. WATSON, 
. 19 Murray St. 



























SAUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments 
. @-# and over 500 others, for churches, Sunday- 
schools, and lecture courses. Fo 
dates open address. ORIENTAL LEO 
a ruRE BUREAU, 24 W. 234 St., New York, 


we 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


WEDDING |< 
INVITATIONS 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher ,as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timea, 








Samples sent to cans —— Fin- 
est work & mate: 


ranteed, 
SAM'L WARD CO. Kea) 


178 to 184 Devonshire St, Boston, Mase, 

















The Sunday School Times intende 00 afeals only adivertioneents Datars Cre i taester aa de nan tidied puting bb inedverentis inserted, 








